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I?  rom  the  wildlife  regulation 
I  changes  being  considered  for 
1999-2000,  most  of  you  may  have 
read  about  our  proposed  youth 
hunting  initiative.  As  you  might 
imagine,  one  of  the  more  pre- 
dictable features  of  change  is  that 
it  will  result  in  the  expression  of 
many  different  points  of  view. 
Such  is  the  case  with  this  propos- 
al, and  we  have  indeed  received 
a  number  of  letters  on  this  pro- 
posal that  represent  these  varied 
perspectives. 

While  we  all  have  different  in- 
terests and  enjoy  different  activi- 
ties, helping  our  youth  to  explore 
and  understand  our  bountiful 
natural  resources  should  be  a 
goal  for  which  we  all  take  re- 
sponsibility. When  you  travel 
across  our  great  Common- 
wealth, it  is  easy  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  beauty  of  our 
state.  Whether  it  is  the  seashore 
in  Tidewater,  the  beautiful 
Shenandoah  Valley,  the  historic 
J   battlefields  of  Northern  Virginia, 
"i   or  those  glorious  mountains  of 
Southwest  Virginia,  our  state  has 
a  lot  to  offer  when  it  comes  to  our 
natural  resources.  All  too  often 
we  either  take  these  for  granted, 
do  not  have  the  time,  or  do  not 
make  the  effort  to  explore  them 
with  the  younger  generations. 

Wayne  Zitzke,  in  Prince 
William,  did  something  about 
this  years  ago  in  creating  the 
Fishing  Extravaganza  for  the 
children  of  Prince  William  Coun- 
ty. Biggy  Hunt,  with  Ducks  Un- 
limited, accepted  his  responsibil- 
ity for  teaching  youngsters  by 
developing  a  Greenwing  Camp- 
out  day  for  children  in  South 


Boston.  In  his  "Return  to  Na- 
ture" program,  Mike  Roberts 
volunteers  to  teach  school  chil- 
dren about  wildlife.  For  years, 
Jimmy  Graves,  of  Graves  Moun- 
tain Lodge  in  Madison  County, 
has  sponsored  a  Kids  Fishing 
Day  to  celebrate  spring.  Police 
Chief  Charlie  Lawhome,  of 
Grottoes,  has  taken  a  local  fish- 
ing hole  and  made  an  annual 
event  of  a  kids  fishing  day  in  this 
town  located  in  Rockingham 
County.  Junior  Keen,  in  South- 
west Virginia,  has  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  offer  the  kids  of 
Buchanan  County  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  not  only  about  fish- 
ing, but  also  the  joys  of  the  out- 
doors. And  let's  not  forget  that 
annually,  various  chapters  of  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federa- 
tion sponsor  JAKES  events 
where  youth  are  introduced  to 
the  proper  handling  of  firearms, 
natural  resources  management, 
hunter  ethics  and  sportsman- 
ship, and  landowner  relation- 
ships. 

All  of  the  above  individuals, 
and  many  others  throughout  the 
state,  recognize  the  importance 
of  sharing  with  children  their  ex- 
periences in  outdoors-related  ac- 
tivities. They  are  not  promoting 
hunting  or  fishing  nearly  as 
much  as  trying  to  teach  children 
to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  to  listen  to 
the  birds  sing,  and  to  learn  how 
much  Mother  Nature  has  to 
offer. 

On  June  4-6, 1999,  at  the  HoH- 
day  Lake  4-H  Center  in  Appo- 
mattox, the  Department  is  spon- 
soring its  first  Family  Outdoors 
Weekend.  This  will  be  an  oppor- 


tunity for  families  to  spend  the 
weekend  together  to  learn  about 
outdoors  skills.  Whether  it  is 
fishing,  shooting,  hunting,  out- 
doors survival,  outdoors  cook- 
ing or  wildlife  identification, 
there  will  be  something  for  ev- 
eryone. If  you  are  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  young  per- 
son and  have  them  learn  about 
the  tremendous  world  around 
us,  this  workshop  may  be  just  for 
you. 

While  we  might  try  to  buy  ev- 
erything that  the  outdoors 
equipment  manufacturers  have 
to  offer,  the  memories  that  result 
from  the  outdoor  experience 
cannot  be  found  in  a  catalog. 
These  memories  are  created  at 
those  special  events  where 
friends  and  families  have  spent 
time  together.  They  are  truly  the 
gems  of  life  that  most  people 
carry  with  them  for  a  lifetime. 
This  summer,  consider  making  it 
a  primary  goal  to  create  memo- 
ries for  that  youngster  in  your 
life. 
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The  second  in  a  series 

of  articles  on  hiking 

in  Virginia. 

by  Jamie  and  Rick  Eades 

I  et's  say  you  read  our  first 

I  hiking  article  "Day-Trip- 

^^^^^  pirig  i^  Tidewater"  and 
were  inspired  to  hike  all  of  the  flat 
trails  of  the  Coastal  Plain.  Great!  But, 
wait  a  minute,  you  haven't  even 
nicked  those  new  leather-hiking 
boots  you  bought.  Here's  your 
chance,  because  we've  got  some 
places  to  break  them  in!  We  now  in- 
vite you  to  venture  to  Southwest 
Virginia.  There  you'll  discover  the 
highest  summit  in  Virginia.  Did  you 


know  that  Virginia  has  her  own 
mile-high  mountains?  Look  out, 
Denver!  By  now,  you  should  have 
your  hiking  legs  on,  so  let's  start  the 
journey  at  Hungry  Mother  State 
Park. 

operating  from  March  tlirough  De- 
cember, serves  as  a  convenient  base 
camp  for  many  nearby  attractions.  It 
has  everything,  including  its  own 
legend.  We  won't  divulge  that  here. 
You'll  have  to  visit  the  park  yourself 
to  find  out  the  secret  of  the  legend. 
Here's  a  hint:  it  has  something  to  do 
with  a  hungry  mother!  We  will  let 
you  in  on  the  hiking,  though.  The 
park  featvires  10.6  miles  of  hiking 
trails  ranging  from  easy  (Molly's  Pi- 
oneer Trail,  0.6  mile)  to  moderate 


©Dwight  Dyke 

Grayson  Highlands,  Virginia's  highest  state 
park,  offers  hikers,  bikers,  horseback  riders 
and  ivildlife  watchers  a  variety  of  multi-use 
trails.  A  real  treat  for  those  who  visit  is  the 
wild  ponies,  luhich  can  be  seen  along  the 
Rhododendron  Trail. 

(Molly's  Knob  Trail,  1.6  miles).  If 
you  like  views  and  you  have  a  cam- 
era, Molly's  Knob  Trail  is  one  for 
you.  Its  summit,  at  3,270  feet,  affords 
you  views  of  the  town  of  Marion, 
Mount  Rogers  (Virginia's  highest 
summit  at  5,729  feet  above  sea  level), 
and  White  Top  Mountain  (Virginia's 
second  highest  mountain  at  5,520 
feet).  Yes,  these  are  the  mile-high 
mountains  Virginia  can  brag  about! 
The  Lake  Trail  (easy  3.1  miles.)  is 
great  for  working  off  a  meal  pre- 
pared at  the  newly  renovated 
restaurant  overlooking  the  lake. 
Wildlife  sightings  near  the  lake  in- 
clude beaver  during  spring  and  fall 
on  early  mornings  and  late  after- 
noons, as  well  as  woodchuck,  rac- 
coon, chipmunk,  and  fox  squirrels. 
On  spring  mornings  watch  for  war- 
bler species,  such  as  the  black-and- 
white,  black-throated.  Cape  May 
and  others.  You  might  also  spot 
deer,  grouse,  and  wild  turkey 

Once  you've  completed  all  of  the 
hikes,  you  can  still  stay  busy  at  Hun- 
gry Mother.  Rent  a  horse  for  guided 
horseback  riding  or  fish  for  large- 
mouth  bass,  bluegill,  crappie,  and 
walleye  at  the  108-acre  Hungry 
Mother  Lake.  There's  even  a 


wheelchair-accessible  fishing  pier. 
You  can  swim  at  the  lake  (bathhouse 
available),  have  a  barbecue  at  the 
picnic  shelters,  rent  boats  or  launch 
your  own,  and  check  out  the  visitor 
center  for  T-shirts  and  ball  caps.  You 
will  be  close  to  civilization  (the  town 
of  Marion),  so  buying  groceries  will 
be  a  snap. 

Lodging  choices  at  Hungry 
Mother  include  wooded  camp- 
grounds (showers  and  restrooms 
provided),  the  Hemlock  Haven 
Conference  Center  (for  large 
groups),  and  cozy  chink-and-log 
style  cabins.  Cabin  rates  are  very 
reasonable  (cheaper  than  many  ho- 
tels), and  with  the  handy  kitchen 
(equipped  with  microwaves  and 
coffeepots),  you  can  save  a  bundle 
on  meals.  Of  course,  you  pet  lovers 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  pets  are 
allowed  for  a  small  fee  that  is  lower 
than  most  kennels  charge.  The 
charming  housekeeping  cabins 
have  heat,  air  conditioning  and  fire- 
places. Firewood  and  kindling  are 
stocked.  To  complete  the  picture,  the 
cabins  even  have  rocking  chairs  on 
the  porches  for  resting  your  bones 
after  a  long  day  of  hiking. 

Directions:  Take  1-81  to  Marion, 
then  take  Route  16  north  to  the  park. 


Hungry  Mother  Lake  is  a  great  place  to  cool 
off  and  enjoy  a  little  fishing  afier  along  day 
ofihiking.  For  bird-  watchers  the  possibili- 
ties are  endless.  Mignting  bird  species  like 
this  northern  saw-whet  oivlare  ofien  seen. 

is  just  one  of  Hungry  Mother  State 
Park's  nearby  attractions.  It's  only 
half  an  hour  south  of  Hungry 
Mother.  Grayson  Highlands,  Vir- 
ginia's highest  state  park  (almost  a 
mile-high  at  5,090  feet)  features  11.6 
miles  of  hiking  trails  ranging  from 
easy  to  strenuous.  It  offers  a  horse 
camping  area  with  horse  trailer 
parking  designed  for  guests  who 
use  the  scenic  Virginia  Highlands 
Horse  Trail  and  other  multi-use 
trails.  If  you  don't  have  a  horse  of 
your  own,  you  can  see  (but  not  ride) 
wild  ponies  grazing  along  the  0.5- 
mile  Rhododendron  Trail. 


The  park  has  bicycle  trails  (motm- 
tain  biking  only),  camping  (showers 
and  restrooms  provided),  picnic 
areas  and  shelters,  an  amphitheater, 
and  a  visitor  center.  There  are  nine 
hiking  trails  in  the  park,  three  of 
which  are  loops.  The  1.2-mile  Rock 
House  Trail  was  named  for  a  leaning 
rock  formation  that  looks  like  a  shel- 
ter. This  is  a  easy  loop  trail  from  the 
picnic  area  to  Homestead  Cabin, 
which  was  a  pioneer  settlement  and 
cemetery.  The  Cabin  Creek  Trail  is 
1.9  miles  of  moderate  hiking.  You 
won't  find  a  cabin,  but  you  can  enjoy 
a  lovely  25-foot  waterfall  at  1 .0  mile. 
The  last  half  of  the  loop  consists  of 
an  old  railroad  grade.  The  2.0-mile 
moderate  Listening  Rock  Trail  is  a 
loop  that  can  be  accessed  from  the 
parking  area  near  the  stables.  Take 
this  trail  to  Buzzard  Rock  and  Lis- 
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tening  Rock  for  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding valley.  At  the  parking  area 
entrance,  take  the  200-foot  trail  to 
Wildcat  Overlook  (4,935  feet),  which 
is  a  mass  of  boulders  with  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee. 

Keep  your  binoculars  handy  be- 
cause throughout  your  stay,  you 
might  spot  white-tailed  deer  in  the 
early  mornings  and  late  evenings 
year-round.  Black  bear,  wild  turkey, 
ruffed  grouse,  and  cottontails  might 
also  make  appearances.  Rhododen- 
dron, pink  lady's  slipper,  and  trilli- 
um  decorate  the  area. 

The  main  attraction  at  Grayson 
Highlands  is  the  trip  to  Mount 
Rogers  National  Recreational  Area, 
which  is  laced  with  over  123  miles  of 
hiking  trails.  The  area  offers  six 
campgrounds  and  numerous  Ap- 
palachian Trail  (AT)  shelters  for 
overnight  camping.  Mount  Rogers, 
which  is  part  of  the  Jefferson  Nation- 
al Forest,  is  home  to  peregrine  fal- 


the  Mount  Rogers  National  Recre- 
ational Area.  Begin  at  the  Massie 
Gap  parking  area  in  Grayson  High- 
lands. You'll  want  to  start  early  be- 
cause the  park  rules  stipulate  that 
everyone  must  be  off  the  park's 
trails  at  sundown.  For  a  fine  view  of 
the  mile-high  mountains,  head  over 
to  Big  Pinnacle  Trail  and  begin  the 
steep  climb — gaining  400  feet  in  ele- 
vation in  0.4  miles — to  the  summit 
of  Big  Pinnacle  (5,068  feet).  On  the 
way  up,  look  down!  Wildflowers 
and  ferns  flourish  along  the  trail, 
and  lichens  grow  on  the  sides  of 
boulders.  Once  you  reach  the  top, 
catch  your  breath!  You'll  need  it  as 
you  take  in  the  sights  of  Mount 
Rogers  anci  White  Top  Mountain  as 
well  as  the  valleys  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  From  here, 
you  can  continue  on  the  Twin  Pinna- 
cles Trail  (1.6  miles,  moderate  loop) 
to  Little  Pinnacle  (5,089  ft.)  for  addi- 
tional scenic  views  and  a  trip  to  the 
visitor  center.  If  you  are  short  on 


Anytime  of  the  year  is  a  good  time  to  visit 
the  moimtains  of  Southwest  Virginia.  In 
the  fall  the  changing  colors  of  the  leaves  are 
spectacular  and  the  springtime  trout  fish- 
ing can  be  unbelievable. 


cons,  several  species  of  hawks, 
white-tailed  deer,  saw-whet  owls, 
black  bear,  bobcat,  flame  azaleas, 
rhododendron,  and  mountain  lau- 
rel. 

By  using  some  of  the  connecting 
trails  in  Grayson  Highlands,  you 
can  explore,  or  at  least  view,  some  of 


time,  you  can  backtrack  from  Big 
Pinnacle  to  the  parking  lot.  Cross  the 
parking  lot,  and  begin  the  ascent  on 
Rhododendron  Trail  (1 .0  mile,  mod- 
erate) to  the  AT.  The  hike  from  the 
Massie  Gap  parking  lot  to  the 
Mount  Rogers  spur  trail  is  4.2  miles. 
Take  the  0.5-mile  side  trail  to  the 
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summit  of  Mount  Rogers.  Atop  the 
often  fog-covered  Mount  Rogers, 
you  will  be  standing  among  the  only 
natural  Fraser  fir  in  Virginia.  You 
can  then  add  Virginia's  tallest 
mountain  to  your  hiking  log! 

Directions:  From  Marion,  take 
Route  16  south  to  Route  58.  Follow 
west  to  Grayson  Highlands  State 
Park. 

Wliile  you  are  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  Virginia,  check  out 
Breaks  Interstate  Park  (in  Dickenson 
County)  along  the  Kentucky-Vir- 
ginia border  for  a  look  at  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  South.  The  park  dis- 
plays natural  sandstone  towers  and 
the  largest  canyon  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  There  are  9.1  miles  of 
easy-to-strenuous  hiking  trails  that 
begin  at  many  of  the  overlook  park- 
ing areas.  You  can  hike  along  the  rim 
of  the  1,600-foot  deep  gorge  that  ex- 
tends five  miles,  or  clescend  steeply 
to  the  banks  of  the  Russell  Fork 
River. 

Besides  Mount  Rogers,  Jefferson 
National  Forest  also  has  the  Cas- 
cades Trail  (1 .9  miles,  one-way  mod- 
erate-to-strenuous) in  the  Cascades 
Recreation  Area  in  Giles  County. 
The  trail's  66-foot  waterfall,  rhodo- 
dendron, hemlock,  and  views  make 
it  a  popular  spot.  Try  to  tackle  this 
one  on  a  weekday  if  you  want  to 
avoid  the  crowds. 

Virgima  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries'  Wildlife 
Management  Areas  (WMA's) 

If  you  prefer  a  more  secluded  hik- 
ing experience,  look  into  the  WildUfe 
Management  Areas.  Clinch  Moun- 
tain Wildlife  Management  Area 
(near  Saltville)  offers  a  nice  road  sys- 
tem so  that  you  can  develop  your 
own  routes.  You  can  also  hike  the 
2.4-mile  Clinch  Mountain  Trail  (one 
way  strenuous)  or  the  Red  Branch 
Trail  (8.4  miles,  moderate-to-strenu- 
ous round-trip).  There  is  a  camp- 
ground on  Little  Tumbling  Creek, 
and  300-acre  Laurel  Bed  Lake  for 


The  rewards  of  hiking  in  Virginias  mile-high  mountains  are  many,  and  the  experiences  one 
can  have  will  last  a  lifetime. 


fishing.  You  might  spot  deer,  bear, 
turkey,  squirrel,  and  grouse  while 
you're  there. 

Nearby  is  Hidden  Valley  Wildlife 
Management  Area  (between  Abing- 
don and  Lebanon).  It  has  a  network 
of  marked  and  unnamed  trails  rang- 
ing from  easy  to  strenuous  as  well  as 
the  60-acre  Hidden  Valley  Lake, 
which  has  smallmouth  bass,  red- 
breast sunfish,  and  crappie.  Primi- 
tive camping  is  permitted  on  the 
WMA,  but  not  within  100  yards  of 
the  lake  shoreline. 

As  you  are  traveling  along  Route 
16,  you  might  notice  the  Depart- 


ment's Marion  Fish  Cultural  Station. 
Stop  in  and  learn  about  all  the  steps 
in  trout  production  and  stocking 
programs  in  the  region. 

A  journey  to  the  southwestern 
part  of  Virginia  is  a  real  treat,  espe- 
cially for  folks  living  along  Vir- 
ginia's coast.  Mountains  reaching  a 
mile  into  the  sky,  spruce-fir  forests 
belonging  to  more  northern  climates 
and  a  canyon  looking  very  much 
like  those  found  out  west  give  you 
many  reasons  to  visit.     D 

Kick  Eadcs,  togctJwr  with  his  wife,  Jamie, 
enjoy  the  many  simple  pleasures  that  hiking 
brings  into  their  lives. 
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by  Rick  Reynolds 
Illustrations  by  Spike  Knuth 

To  most  people,  a  skunk  is  a 
hard  animal  to  relate  to. 
Now,  a  squirrel  or  rabbit  or 
even  a  fox  will  bring  a  feeling  of 
closeness  and  warmth  with  nature. 
But  a  skunk,  lets  face  it,  I  don't  know 
many  people  who'd  even  touch  'em 
with  a  10-foot  pole.  And  when  you 
tell  people  there  are  actually  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  skunks  in  Virginia, 
the  striped  and  spotted,  well  they 
don't  exactly  turn  cartwheels.  It 
seems  that  no  matter  how  you  look 
at  them,  the  consequences  of  cross- 
ing either  skunk  is  the  same.  Hold 
your  nose  and  break  out  the  tomato 
juice  bath. 

Most  everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  striped  skunk,  our  "Pepe  Le 
Pew"  of  the  cartoons.  And  I  doubt 
there  are  many  people  who  haven't 
had  their  sinuses  cleaned  out  by  the 


smell  of  a  dead  skunk  on  the  road. 
Thus  the  inspiration  for  the  song 
"Dead  Skunk  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Road."  A  song  that  exemplifies  our 
relationship  with  skunks,  primarily 
an  olfactory  one.  But  despite  our  bi- 
ases about  skunks,  they  do  play  an 
important  role  in  nature,  as  we  will 
see  later. 

A  close  cousin  to  the  striped 
skunk,  the  spotted  skunk  is  a  species 
that  few  people  are  familiar  with. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  ones  that  know 
this  animal  best  are  the  old  trappers, 
for  most  of  them  have  found  a  spot- 
ted skunk  in  their  traps  at  one  time 
or  another.  Many  mountain  folks 
know  this  skunk  as  the  "polecat"  or 
"civet  cat." 

The  spotted  skunk  is  smaller  than 
the  striped  skunk,  and  is  found  in 
the  mountains  of  western  Virginia. 
Measuring  14-22  inches  in  total 
length  and  weighing  between  %  and 
2V2  pounds,  the  spotted  skunk  is 
about  a  third  to  a  half  smaller  than 
the  striped  skunk. 

There's  also  a  marked  difference 

in  the  patterns  of  black  and  white  in 

their    fur.    The    spotted 

skunk's  fur  is  jet 

black  with  a 


A  striped  skunk  is  identified  hy  a  a  'Lute 
stripe  starting  on  its  head,  dividing  into 
two  stripes  at  the  shoulders. 


white  spot  on  its  forehead,  one 
under  each  ear,  and  four  broken 
white  stripes  along  the  neck,  sides, 
and  back.  The  striped  skunk  on  the 
other  hand  generally  has  a  white 
stripe  originating  on  the  head,  di- 
viding at  the  shoulders,  and  fonning 
two  stripes  running  down  the  back. 

In  talking  with  some  of  the  old 
trappers  they  have  a  whole  different 
way  of  telling  the  two  species  apart, 
without  even  looking  at  them.  The 
proof  they  tell  me  is  in  the  smell.  The 
spotted  skunk  has  a  stronger,  muski- 
er smell  and  meaner  temperament 
than  the  striped  skunk.  This  is  one 
area  where  I've  decided  to  take  their 
word  for  it  and  not  experience  it  for 
myself. 

Despite  the  size,  body  pattern, 
and  aromatic  differences  between 
the  two  species,  they  do  overlap  in  a 
couple  of  areas.  Both  species  use  a 
variety  of  habitats  including  fence- 
rows,  brushy  areas,  farm  buildings, 
grasslands,  and  forest  edges.  In  ad- 
dition, both  species  use  under- 
ground dens  to  overwinter  and  raise 
young.  While  they  will  dig  their 
own  dens,  they  prefer  to  use  the  den 
of  a  groundhog  or  other  animal. 

Their  food  is  fairly  similar  as  well, 
comprised  of  a  variety  of  small 
mammals,  insects,  fruits,  seeds  and 
nuts.  Because  of  the  size  difference, 
the  striped  skunk  will  take  sUghtly 
larger  prey  than  the  spotted.  One 


other  area  where  they  overlap  is  in 
the  position  of  being  prey  instead  of 
predator.  At  this  game,  both  skunks 
are  at  the  mercy  of  great  horned 
owls,  bobcats  and  foxes.  In  addition, 
skunks  serve  an  important  role  in 
nature  as  predators  of  small  mam- 
mals and  insects.  In  natural  settings 
they  help  keep  mice  and  rodent  pop- 
ulations in  check;  and  they  act  as  a 
dispersing  agent  for  seeds  they  eat 
and  deposit  in  other  areas. 

Perhaps  little  known  to  most  peo- 
ple is  that  skunks  were  once  an  im- 
portant resource  for  trappers.  While 
their  pelts  did  not  bring  a  high 
value,  they  made  up  a  fair  percent- 
age of  the  pelts  brought  to  the  mar- 
ket. Most  often  trappers  were  not 
trapping  for  skunks  specifically,  but 
often  caught  them  as  non-target 
species  in  fox  or  raccoon  sets.  Both 
striped  and  spotted  skunk  furs  were 
used  in  making  the  long  hair  fur 
coats  popular  in  the  early  to  mid 
1900s. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  it's  the 
trappers  that  are  most  familiar  with 
the  spotted  skunk.  And  one  thing 
the  olci  time  trappers  will  tell  you 
about  spotted  skunks  is  there  aren't 


Spotted  skunks  are  generally  smaller  than  the 
striped  skunk.  The  biggest  difference  between 
the  two  is  that  thefiir  on  a  spotted  skunk  is  a 
darker  black,  and  it  has  white  spots  on  its 
forehead. 
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as  many  as  there  used  to  be.  Ask 
them  why  and  you'll  get  as  many 
answers  as  there  are  trappers. 
"They've  been  run  off  by  the  striped 
skunk,"  "Them  old  hoot  owls  have 
eaten  em'  up/'  or  "they  all  moved  to 
West  Virginia."  But  no  matter  what 
the  explanation,  everyone  agrees 
you  don't  see  as  many  as  you  use  to. 

Another  possible  explanation  for 
fewer  sightings  is  that  no  one  is 
looking  for  them  anymore.  With  the 
decline  in  fur  prices  there  are  fewer 
trappers  today.  While  colleges  and 
universities  will  study  and  research 
many  animals,  the  skunk  doesn't 
quite  make  it  to  the  top  of  their  re- 
search list.  And  that's  where  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  (VDGIF)  comes  into 
play,  for  we  see  the  need  to  keep 
track  and  provide  for  all  of  Virginia's 
native  wildlife. 

In  an  effort  to  get  a  better  handle 
on  the  distribution  of  spotted 
skunks,  VDGIF  is  soliciting  the  help 
of  trappers.  In  their  annual  reports 
to  VDGIF  they  now  break  out  spot- 
ted and  striped  skunks.  In  addition. 


through  the  scientific  collecting  per- 
mits issued  by  VDGIF  we  learn  of 
other  sightings  as  well. 

While  we  are  fairly  confident  the 
spotted  skunk  is  doing  well,  we 
want  to  support  our  intuition 
through  verified  observations.  If 
you  are  a  trapper,  scientist,  or  nature 
observer  and  you  encounter  this 
clandestine  skunk,  please  let  us 
know.  We  would  like  to  follow-up 
on  these  sightings  and  document 
the  occurrence  of  this  animal  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

If  you  have  a  sighting  you  would 
like  to  report,  send  as  precise  a  loca- 
tion as  you  can  (preferably  a  dot  on  a 
map)  and  the  date  of  observation  to 
either  Randy  Farrar  (Furbearer  Biol- 
ogist, 12108  Washington  Highway, 
Ashland,  VA  23005)  or  Rick 
Reynolds  (Nongame  Biologist,  at 
P.O.  Box  996,  Verona,  Virginia 
24482).     n 
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Pound  for  pound, 

this  bronzeback  bully 

deserves  a  gold  medal 

in  the  world  of 

sportfishing. 

by  Gerald  Almy 


To  many  anglers,  the 
smallmouth  bass  is  the 
ultimate  gamefish. 
Once  confined  to  an  area  in  east-cen- 
tral North  America,  the  bronze  fish 
extended  their  range  rapidly  during 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries 
from  stocking  efforts  and  a  natural 
expansion  of  populations  through 
tributaries.  Originally  they  were 
often  dubbed  "northern  bass,"  but 
this  name  has  been  shed  over  the 
years  as  thriving  populations  were 
established  as  far  south  as  Texas  and 
Alabama. 

Virginia  has  some  of  the  best 
smallmouth  waters  in  the  country. 
The  smallmouth  were  first  stocked 
in  Old  Dominion  waters  near  the 
railroad  lines.  The  bass  spread 
quickly  throughout  the  Potomac 
and  Shenandoah  rivers  and  eventu- 
ally were  stocked  in  other  rivers  as 
well  as  in  lakes.  Today,  Virginia 
boasts  an  abundance  of  prime 
bronzeback  waters  ranging  from 
small  creeks  to  large  rivers  to 
sprawling  impoundments. 

Besides  being  readily  accessible, 
smallmouths  have  many  other  plus- 
es. They  can  be  caught  most  of  the 
year,  with  excellent  fishing  available 
from  April  through  October.  An- 
glers who  have  refined  coldwater 
fishing  tactics  actually  catch  a  few  of 
these  feisty  bass  right  through  win- 
ter. 

Smallmouths  strike  a  variety  of 
lures,  baits  and  flies,  making  them 
fair  game  for  all  anglers,  from  the 


bobber- watcher  to  the  fly  rod  purist. 
They  can  be  caught  effectively  from 
fancy  bass  boats,  but  theyTl  bite  just 
as  well  for  the  angler  wading  a  creek 
with  a  bucket  of  hellgrammites  tied 
to  his  belt. 

Smallmouths  are  bold  and  ag- 
gressive. Algonquin  Indians 
dubbed  the  olive-colored  bass  achi- 
gan — "ferocious."  A  surface  strike 
from  one  of  these  fish  is  like  a  ham- 
mer shattering  glass.  The  bronze 
quarry  battles  defiantly,  bulldog- 
ging  on  hard  runs,  sending  water  in 
all  directions  as  it  cartwheels  across 
the  surface  then  crashes  back  down 
with  a  raucous  belly  flop. 

Identification 

The  Latin  name  for  the  small- 
mouth is  Microptems  dolomieu.  A 
member  of  the  sunfish  family,  it's 
differentiated  from  its  close  relative, 
the  largemouth,  by  a  smaller  mouth, 
and  a  jaw  that  does  not  extend  back 
further  than  the  mid-point  of  the 
eye.  The  smallmouth  bass  lacks  the 
wide  lateral  band  on  its  side  that 
largemouths  have.  It  also  has  a  more 
olive  and  bronze  color  than  the  sil- 
very, grayish-hued  largemouth. 

Smallmouths  weigh  less  than 
largemouths  on  average  and  grow 
more  slowly.  The  world  record 
largemouth  weighed  22  pounds,  4 
ounces,  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  heaviest  smallmouth,  which 
weighed  less  than  11  pounds.  The 
Virginia  record  fish  weighed  7 
pounds,  7  ounces  and  was  caught  in 
the  New  River. 

An  average  smallmouth  in  Vir- 
ginia's rivers  varies  according  to 
where  you're  fishing,  but  8-12  inches 
is  average  for  the  Shenandoah  and 
many  smaller  creeks,  10-14  is  more 
commonplace  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock, Potomac  and  James  rivers.  In 
lakes,  a  12  to  15-inch  fish  is  fairly 
typical. 

Floating  down  one  of  Virginia's  western 
rivers  or  streams  can  be  an  enjoyable  way  to 
fish  for  smallmouth  bass.  When  water  lev- 
els and  weather  allow,  anglers  will  find 
wading  an  excellent  way  to  increase  their 
odds  of  catching  fish. 


To  qualify  for  a  citation,  a  small- 
mouth must  weigh  5  pounds  if  if  s 
kept,  or  measure  20  inches  for  a  re- 
lease award.  These  are  rare  fish  that 
are  likely  10-12  years  old.  A  3- 
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pounder  is  generally  considered  a 
very  good  smallmouth. 


Life  History 


Spawning  takes  place  in  Vir- 
ginia's lakes  and  rivers  in  May  and 
June,  when  water  temperatures 
reach  60  to  68  degrees.  Fish  are  usu- 
ally 3  years  old  before  they  become 
sexually  mature.  Males  construct 
nests  by  fanning  out  stones,  gravel, 
coarse  sand  or  mud.  In  the  water, 
nests  can  be  as  deep  as  20  feet  or  as 
shallow  as  3  feet  and  can  measure 
from  a  foot  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 

Once  the  nest  is  ready,  the  male 
drives  a  female  bass  into  it  where 
she  lays  the  eggs  and  they  are  fertil- 
ized. Several  more  females  may  be 
encouraged  to  spawn  in  the  nest, 
and  each  can  lay  thousands  of  eggs. 
After  they  are  fertilized,  the  male 
guards  the  nest.  Eggs  hatch  in  two  to 
10  days.  When  born,  young  small- 
mouths  are  almost  totally  black, 
which  helps  camouflage  them  from 
predators.  The  adults  do  not  stick 
around  to  defend  the  young. 

Smallmouths  initiallv  eat  zoo- 


plankton  and  mature  quickly,  reach- 
ing 4  inches  in  length  by  the  end  of 
their  first  year.  Growth  after  this 
varies  depending  on  the  fertility  of 
the  water.  A  12-inch  fish  may  be 
three  to  five  years  old. 

Habits  &  Habitat 

The  smallmouth's  original  habi- 
tat was  in  rocky  lakes  and  rivers  that 
remain  cool  (below  80  degrees)  dur- 
ing summer.  It's  still  most  at  home  in 
this  type  of  water,  but  has  adapted  to 
inhabit  impoundments  with  clay  or 
mud  bottoms,  and  sandy  habitats  as 
well.  Streams  require  a  fair  number 
of  riffles  or  rapids  with  borders, 
gravel  or  limestone  bedrock.  Clear 
water  is  favored  over  turbici  condi- 
tions. If  the  water  chemistry  is  a  bit 
on  the  alkaline  side  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. Insects  and  crayfish  are  impor- 
tant in  the  diet  of  this  fish.  Also  fed 
upon  are  baitfish  species,  such  as 
shiners,  ciace,  darters,  chubs  and 
small  catfish,  often  called  macltoms 
or  stonecats. 

I've  often  found  the  best  way  to 
understand  smallmouths  is  to  think 


of  them  as  more  of  a  trout-like  quar- 
ry than  a  bass.  Where  the  large- 
mouth  is  slow  and  plodding,  sus- 
ceptible to  heavy  tackle  and  large, 
noisy  lures,  the  smallmouth  dis- 
plays opposite  characteristics. 
Strong,  yet  quick,  sometimes  stocky 
but  never  fat,  the  bronze  bass  de- 
mands subtle  offerings,  light  tackle, 
a  stealthy  approach  and  finesse  in 
presentation.  Smallmouths  prefer 
cold,  clear  waters  and  tlirive  in  cur- 
rents. Their  diet  often  includes  trout- 
sized  fare  such  as  mayflies,  caddie, 
hellgrammites,  damselflies  and  ter- 
restrial insects. 

They'll  often  hold  in  the  same 
places  in  a  river  that  a  trout  would — 
beneath  undercut  banks,  in  front  of 
or  behind  borders,  in  eddies  and  rif- 
fles as  well  as  the  tails  of  pools  and 
deep  mid-sections.  In  lakes,  good 
casting  targets  include  points,  rock 
outcroppings,  logs,  saddles,  drop- 
offs and  humps. 

Look  for  smallmouths  to  be  most 
aggressive  in  spring  through  fall. 
They'U  often  lie  in  ambush  in  shal- 
lows where  a  topwater  lure  or  fly 
rod  popper  will  incite  a  strike,  but 
they  also  feed  aggressively  in  mod- 
erate depths  as  well.  When  the  fish 
suspend  deep,  as  they  do  in  im- 
poundments in  summer  and  again 
during  winter,  live  bait  or  a  slowly 
retrieved  bucktail  jig  with  a  pork 
dressing  is  the  key  to  success. 

Species  Distribution 

James  River — This  is  the  largest 
river  wholly  in  Virginia,  draining 
over  one-fourth  of  the  state's  land- 
mass.  The  river  covers  some  340 
miles  before  emptying  into  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Fishing  is  good  all 
the  way  downstream  to  the  state 
capital  at  Richmonci.  Every  year 
many  fish  over  5  pounds  are  caught. 
April  through  October  is  prime 
time,  but  some  fish  are  taken  all  year. 

Rappahannock  River — Rising  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  this 
river  offers  excellent  canoeing  and 
smallmouth  fishing  from  Reming- 
ton to  Fredericksburg.  The  62  miles 
from  Chester  Gap  downstream  have 
been  designateci  a  Virginia  Scenic 
River. 

New  River — This  name  is  ironic. 
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since  the  New  is  actually  the  oldest 
river  in  North  America  and  the  sec- 
ond oldest  in  the  world,  behind  the 
Nile.  It's  part  of  the  ancient  Teays 
River  system,  formed  during  the 
Mesozoic  Era  over  100  million  years 
ago.  The  river  flows  for  160  miles 
through  Virginia  before  entering 
West  Virginia  and  produces  many  3 
to  7-poimders  each  year. 

Clinch  River — This  southwest- 
em  Virginia  river  feeds  the  Missis- 
sippi and  is  well-known  for  its 
muskie  angling.  It's  also  a  good 
smallmouth  spot,  though,  and  has 
an  11-14  inch  slot  limit  to  improve 
the  size  of  the  bass. 

Potomac  River — Virginia,  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia  anglers  all 
enjoy  this  river's  excellent  bronze- 
back  fishing.  The  broad,  rocky  river 
offers  smallmouths  all  the  way  to 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Shenandoah  River — This  con- 
sists of  three  forks — the  North, 
South  and  Main  branches.  All  offer 
great  smallmouth  action.  The  South 
Fork  and  Main  stem  are  deeper  and 
best  for  float  fishing.  The  North  Fork 
is  shallower  and  is  particularly  good 
for  wading. 

Smith  Mountain  Lake — At 

20,600  acres.  Smith  Mountain  offers 
the  most  smallmouth  habitat  of  any 
lake  in  the  state.  Lying  east  of 
Roanoke,  it  yields  citation  fish  over  5 
pounds  every  year. 


largemouth  action  here,  as  well  as 
the  stray  muskie  and  northern  pike. 

Claytor  Lake — Lying  in  Pulaski 
County,  this  4,475-acre  lake  was  cre- 
ated in  1939.  It  offers  excellent  spot- 
ted bass  fishing  (the  state  record  was 
caught  here),  but  there's  also  top- 
notch  smallmouth  fishing  available. 

Philpott  Reservoir — A  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Lake  in 
south-central  Virginia,  Philpott 
holds  smallmouths  that  top  5 
pounds  on  occasion.  It  impounds 
the  Smith  River  and  trout  fishing 
below  the  dam  is  superb.  In  the  lake, 
rainbows  to  8  pounds,  fat  large- 
mouths  and  heavyweight  bronze- 
backs  are  the  drawing  cards. 

Lake  Moomaw — This  clearwater 
gem  located  in  the  George  Washing- 
ton National  Forest  north  of  Coving- 
ton covers  2,530  acres.  It  was  im- 
pounded in  1981  and  offers  top- 
notch  fishing  for  trout  and  large- 
mouth  bass,  but  smallmouths  are 
also  plentiful  in  this  cool,  deep  lake. 
Average  depth  is  80  feet. 

Fishing  Techniques 

When  fishing  for  smallmouths, 
it's  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
comparison  with  trout.  If  you  treat 
them  like  a  wary  old  brown  trout, 
you'll  likely  have  far  better  luck  than 
if  you  think  of  them  as  a  member  of 
the  black  bass  family.  This  is  particu- 
larly    true    on    rivers,    where 


Ughtweight  spinning  outfit  and  4  to 
6-pound  monofilament  is  more  ap- 
propriate than  a  typical  bass  outfit  of 
baitcasting  gear  and  17-pound  line. 
For  lake  fishing  you  can  move  up  to 
a  medium  weight  outfit  and  6  to  8- 
pound  line,  but  spinning  stiU  usual- 
ly gets  the  nod  over  levelwind  gear. 
Fly  fishing  tackle  falls  somewhere  in 
between  what  a  trout  and  large- 
mouth  angler  would  use.  An  8V2  to 
9-foot  rod  with  a  6  to  7  weight  for- 
ward or  bass  taper  floating  line  is 
ideal. 

Where  to  Fish — In  lakes,  focus  on 
points,  dock  pilings,  islands  near 
deep  water,  shoals,  underwater 
rockpiles  and  mud  or  clay  flats.  In 
rivers,  try  undercut  banks,  eddies, 
riffles,  the  edge  of  weed  beds,  deep 
pools,  limestone  ledges,  logjams 
and  borders  in  midstream. 

Lure  Fishing — Try  to  select  a  va- 
riety of  lures  that  will  allow  you  to 
fish  all  water  levels.  Pick  some  de- 
signed to  be  twitched  on  top,  some 
for  probing  middle  levels,  others  for 
scraping  bottom. 

Topwater  lures  should  include  of- 
ferings such  as  the  Tiny  Torpedo, 
Rebel  Pop  R,  Baby  Lucky  13  and  a 
small  Jitterbug.  Thin-minnow  plugs 
are  next  on  the  list.  Include  a  few 
such  as  the  Rapala  or  Rebel  in  sizes 
from  2  V2  to  4  Vi  inches.  Work  these 
either  with  a  moderate  retrieve, 
more  slowly  so  they  create  a  V-wake 
on  the  surface,  or  with  twitches  and 


South  Holston — This  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  lake  lies  partly  in 
southwestern  Virginia,  partly  in 
Tennessee  and  covers  some  7,580 
acres.  The  smallmouth  fishing  is  ex- 
cellent, and  you'll  also  find  good 
crappie,  white  bass,  walleye  and 


When  it  comes  to  selecting  lures,  a  minnow 
or  insect  imitation  will  entice  most  hungry 
smallmouth  to  bite,  but  nothing  can  beat 
live  bait.  Hellgrammites,  madtoms,  min- 
nows and  good  old-fashioned  worms  top  the 
list  Photos  ©Gerald Almy. 


pauses  so  they  bob  on  the  top.  Soft 
plastic  jerkbaits  are  also  excellent  in 
smaller  sizes.  Retrieve  these  errati- 
cally on  or  just  beneath  the  surface. 

For  fishing  mid-depths,  go  with 
small  crankbaits  and  spinnerbaits 
such  as  the  Beetlespin,  as  well  as 
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spinners  such  as  the  Mepps  or  Pan- 
ther Martin.  The  deepest  water  can 
be  probed  with  4  to  6-inch  plastic 
worms.  You  can  either  rig  these 
Texas-style  or  use  double-hook 
models  and  fish  them  with  a  Caroli- 
na rig  and  a  slip  weight  2  to  4  feet 
ahead  of  the  worm.  Also  good  for 
deepwater  fishing  are  bucktail  jigs 
with  a  pork  dressing  and  leadhead 
grubs  with  soft  plastic  bodies,  in  V\b- 
V4  ounce  sizes. 

Live  Bait — A  variety  of  natural 
offerings  will  tempt  smallmouths. 
Some  of  the  best  bets  are  live  min- 
nows, crayfish,  hellgrammites  and 
madtoms.  Fish  these  on  size  1-4 
hooks,  with  just  a  split  shot  or  two 
for  weight  and  a  float  if  necessary  to 
keep  the  offering  from  getting  hung 
up.  Cast  to  likely  cover  on  lakes  and 


wait  for  a  few  minutes  before  trying 
a  fresh  spot.  On  rivers,  drift  the  offer- 
ing naturally  through  pools,  eddies, 
near  undercut  banks  and  behind 
mid-stream  rocks  and  other  cover. 
When  you  get  a  bite,  don't  wait 
more  than  a  few  seconds  before  set- 
ting the  hook.  This  reduces  the 
chance  of  the  fish  swallowing  the 
bait  and  being  release  unharmed. 

Fly  Fishing — The  smallniouth  is 
a  great  fly  rod  quarry.  It's  often 
found  in  shallow  or  moderate 
depths,  feeds  aggressively,  and  fa- 
vors small  morsels  that  can  be  easily 
imitated  with  flies.  In  most  cases  a 
floating  line  works  fine.  Add  split 
shot  to  the  leader  if  you  need  to 
probe  a  few  feet  down.  If  you  have 
to  get  deeper  than  that,  use  a  sink-tip 
line. 


Nymphs,  streamers  and  topwa- 
ter  offerings  will  all  catch  bronze- 
backs.  Stock  patterns  such  as  the 
Bitch  Creek  Nymph,  Murray's  HeU- 
grammite,  and  a  beadhead  pattern 
such  as  the  Hare's  Ear,  sizes  6-12. 
Fish  these  dead-drift  or  with  a 
twitching  motion  as  they  swing 
around  below  your  casting  position. 

Streamers  that  work  well  include 
the  Clouser  Minnow,  Zonker, 
Marabou  Muddler,  Simanake  and 
Woolly  Bugger,  sizes  2-8.  Work  these 
with  sharp  12-inch  strips  and  paus- 
es. 

Deer  hair  mice,  frogs,  cork  and 
foam  poppers,  plus  terrestrial  pat- 
terns such  as  beetles,  grasshoppers 
and  large  ants,  will  all  fool  small- 
mouths  on  top.  Stock  sizes  4  to  10, 
depending  on  the  pattern  chosen. 
Often  the  very  best  presentation 
with  surface  fUes  is  to  drop  them  in  a 
likely  area,  then  simply  wait.  If  no 
strike  comes  after  10-20  seconds, 
twitch  the  bug  once  gently.  Wait  a 
few  seconds,  then  work  the  fly  once 
or  twice  more  before  recasting. 
When  a  bronzeback  cracks  the  emer- 
ald surface  of  a  river  or  lake  and 
arches  skyward  as  it  feels  the  hook, 
chances  are  you'll  agree  with  those 
who  rate  the  smallmouth  as  the  ulti- 
mate North  American  gamefish. 

Responsible  Angling 

Increasingly,  smallmouth  anglers 
are  choosing  to  let  many  of  their  fish 
go  after  they  battle  so  courageously. 
Handle  them  with  care  if  you  choose 
to  release  them,  touching  the  fish  as 
little  as  possible.  Do  not  drag  it 
around  in  a  livewell  all  day  and  then 
put  it  back;  instead  use  forceps  or 
needlenose  pUers  and  twist  the  hook 
out  for  immediate  release. 

It  is  fine  to  keep  a  few  small- 
mouths  for  the  frying  pan,  but  the 
best  bet  is  to  select  smaller  fish. 
These  will  taste  better  and  are  less 
important  for  sustaining  a  quality 
fishery  than  larger  specimens. 
Smallmouths  are  hardy  fish, 
though,  and  can  withstand  repeated 
catching  and  releasing  if  they're 
handled  with  care.  D 

Gerald  Ahny  is  a  full-time  writer  from 
Virginia  and  field  editor  for  Sports  Afield 
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ing  the 
peake  Bay 


A  commitment 

to  this  natural 

resource  requires 

becoming  a 

responsible 

steward. 

byEniilyM.  Grey 

rhe  Chesapeake  Bay  extends 
approximately  200  miles 
from  the  headwaters  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Its  64,000  square-mile  water- 
shed flows  through  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The 
nation's  largest  and  most  produc- 
tive estuary  provides  food,  water 
and  cover  for  countless  wildlife.  Ad- 
ditionally, it  offers  endless  recre- 
ational and  educational  opportuni- 
ties. 

Last  year  in  April,  a  46-foot  long 
Chesapeake  Bay  deadrise  boat  fer- 
ried this  writer,  an  eighth  grade  TAG 
(talented  and  gifted)  class,  teachers 
and  a  chaperone  along  Onancock 
Creek  past  state-owned  Parker's 
Marsh,  East  Point  and  Watt's  Island. 
In  an  hour  we  docked  for  a  two  and 
a  half  day  rendezvous  at  Accomack 
County's  Port  Isobel,  a  five-minute 
skiff  ride  from  Tangier. 

In  1988,  Randy  Klinefelter  donat- 
ed about  240  acres  of  Port  Isobel, 
named  for  his  wife,  to  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Foundation  (CBF).  The 
property  was  formerly  used  as  a 
hunting  club.  Except  for  two  fenced- 
in  dwellings,  the  rest  of  the  island 

Ospreys  and  blue  crabs  are  just  two  of  the  many 
inhabitants  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Learning  to 
protect  this  vital  resource  is  an  important  goal  of 
The  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundatioji  and  its  neiv 
educational  facility  on  Port  Isobel  Island. 
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belongs  to  CBF.  In  1991,  CBF  reno- 
vated dormitories  and  a  conference 
center  and  incorporated  special  en- 
vironmental systems  to  accommo- 
date visiting  groups. 

Through  its  land  conservation, 
environmental  defense  and  educa- 
tion agenda,  CBF's  main  focus  is  to 
SAVE  THE  BAY.  The  President's  En- 
vironment and  Conservation  Chal- 
lenge and  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety's Chairman  Awards  are  just 
some  of  the  top  honors  given  CBF's 
Environmental  Education  Program. 

From  mid-March  to  early  Decem- 
ber, over  1000  middle  and  high 
school  students,  embassy  leaders, 
government  officials,  farmers,  edu- 
cators and  other  interest  groups 
hold  meetings  and  field  trips  at  Port 
Isobel.  "It  is  exciting  to  see  every 
group  and  individual  react  differ- 
ently," states  instructor  Karen  Kelly. 
She  says  that  it  is  empowering  to  see 
urban  youth  undergo  positive  be- 
havioral change.  Nature's  mystique 
has  a  way  of  mellowing  even  the 
toughest  exteriors.  For  many  peo- 
ple, encountering  the  bay  up  close  is 
a  first-time  experience. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  come  here? 
What  do  you  want  to  do?"  asked 
Susan  Harrison  and  Karen  Kelly. 
Our  instructor-duo  promptly  lec- 
tured us  on  safety,  recycling,  limited 
water  use  and  other  conservation 
measures.  Only  one  shower  per  day 
and  no  slop  (leftovers)  on  one's  plate 
are  the  rules. 

After  we  had  unpacked,  we  pad- 
dled canoes  to  a  nearby  beach.  We 
examined  shells,  substrate,  flora  and 
flotsam.  A  great  blue  heron,  lord  of 
the  marsh,  surveyed  its  kingdom 
from  a  distant  dune  and  darting 
sanderlings  searched  for  food  along 
the  shoreline. 

Atop  the  conference  hall  is  an  ob- 
servatory, where  we  spotted  mal- 
lards and  a  Canada  goose.  From  a 
unique  whale  bone  seat  1  watched  a 
captivating  sunset  and  just  before 
dusk,  we  went  out  to  bait  crab  pots 
hoping  to  lure  in  some  tasty  Chesa- 
peake Bay  blue  crabs. 

After  a  wonderful  dinner  we 


trekked  through  the  mucky  wetland 
to  a  coastal  haven.  For  a  minute,  we 
closed  our  eyes  and  listened  to 
clucking  marsh  hens,  lapping 
waves,  our  crackling  bonfire  and  a 
channel  marker's  horn-like  warn- 
ing. An  infinitely  star-blazed  sky 
complemented  our  improvised  sto- 
rytelling. 

Through  exploratory  games,  ob- 
servation, quiet  time  and  our  hosts' 
enthusiastic  guidance  from  dawn  to 
midnight,  we  learned  much  about 
Chesapeake  country  and  ourselves. 
"Eighty  percent  of  this  program  is 
discovery,"  explains  Karen. 

A  mesmerizing  sunrise  peaked  as 
we  boarded  a  Chesapeake  deadrise 
to  explore  the  oceans  depths.  With 
one  lick  of  an  oyster  dredge  we 
yielded  blue  crabs,  sea  squirts,  bar- 
nacle-covered oysters,  clams, 
pipefish,  and  two  types  of  sponges. 
Captain  Charles  Parks  talked  about 
the  Ufe  cycle  of  blue  crabs  and  oys- 
ters. These  latter  bottom-dwelling, 
filter  feeders  are  good  indicator 
species  of  the  immediate  area's  envi- 
ronmental health. 

About  55  and  90  percent  of  Amer- 
ica's respective  hard  and  soft  shell 
crabs  are  caught  in  this  region.  There 
is  thought  to  be  more  SAV  (sub- 
merged aquatic  vegetation /cover) 
off  Tangier  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Virginia. 

From  a  shallow  eelgrass  bed,  the 
scraper  net  bulged  with  copepods 
(tiny  shrimp),  crabs,  minnows, 
worms,  periwinkles,  angel  wing 
shells  and  razor  clam  fragments. 
Our  moment  of  "WOW!"  was  dis- 
covering an  aged  female  barnacle- 
covered  diamondback  terrapin. 

Tangier  students  shared  some  of 
their  culture  while  leading  us  on  a 
torn'  of  their  isolated  homeland.  Like 
their  predecessors,  most  of  these 
hardy  folk  depend  on  the  bay  for 
their  livelihood.  Crab  sheds  and 
skiffs  decorate  the  port  of  entry. 
Brown  pelicans  and  gulls  hngered 
as  if  anticipating  a  gratis  handout. 

Several  churches,  a  modem  recre- 
ation center,  a  new  school  and  mas- 
sive sea  wall  on  the  west  ridge  of 


Tangier  have  helped  shape  the  lives 
of  these  bay  residents.  Mopeds  and 
golf  carts  are  the  main  method  of 
transportation  on  the  extremely  nar- 
row byways.  Despite  repeated 
storm  destruction,  Tangier  perse- 
veres. 

We  hauled  in  a  few  crabs  and  jel- 
lyfish from  our  previously  set  crab 
pots  before  returning  to  our  port. 
The  group  began  to  see  a  connection 
with  the  land  and  water  of  which  we 
are  a  part.  Farms,  forests,  wetlands 
and  other  habitats  affect  the  water- 
shed and  vice-versa.  When  we  see  a 
marsh  or  barcat  (crab  boat),  we  will 
know  the  source  of  our  food. 
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Through  teamwork  and  varied 
simulations  we  discovered  the  cru- 
cial importance  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  its  wildlife  and  people.  As  we 
became  more  familiar  with  the  estu- 
ary and  each  other,  we  developed  a 
healthy  respect  for  life  and  its  inhab- 
itants. 

"We  learn  from  the  consequences 
of  our  actions,"  states  TAG  student, 
Robert  Dorman.  "When  we  cooper- 
ate with  others  we  get  more  done," 
adds  Catie  Abbott.  "I  want  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  be  there  for  fu- 
ture generations,"  says  Kenneth 
Krull. 

Protecting  and  saving  the  bay  in- 


volves keeping  it  clean  and  ac- 
knowledging that  thousands  of  fish, 
shellfish  and  other  wildlife  depend 
on  it  for  survival.  Saving  the  Chesa- 
peake necessitates  changing  our  ac- 
tions and  thinking  and  realizing  that 
every  person  has  an  impact  on  its 
precious  water.  A  commitment  to 
this  natural  resource  requires  be- 
coming responsible  stewards.  Wlien 
you  honor  yourself  and  others,  you 
honor  the  bay.  You  incorporate  tliis 
vigorous  attitude  into  your  behavior 
and  others  learn  by  your  example. 

"Whether  this  beautiful  estuary 
continues  to  improve  depends  on 
what  all  of  us  in  the  watershed  do 


next.  History  may  record  that  a 
well-meaning,  but  ultimately  timid 
society  lost  the  Chesapeake 
Bay... or  it  can  be  written  that  the 
Bay  was  saved.' 

To  learn  how  you  can  help  SAVE 
THE  BAY  or  enroll  in  environmen- 
tal classes,  contact:  The  Chesapeake 
Bay  Foundation,  162  Prince  George 
Street,  Annapolis,  Maryland  21401, 
(410)  268-8816  or  check  out  their 
web  site  at  www.savethe 
bay.cbf.org 

Etnihf  Gray  is  a  freelance  writer  and  pho- 
tographer living  on  Virginia's  Eastern 
Shore. 


The  shifting  sands  and 
tides  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  remind  us  that  this 
magnificent  estuary  is 
constantly  changing.  In 
habitants  like  the  great 
blue  heron  anddia- 
mondback  terrapin  are 
reason  enough  why  we 
should  help  to  SAVE 
THE  BAY.  Right:  Dia 
mondback  terrapin 
photo  ©Emily  Gray. 
Remaining  photos 
©Dwight  Dyke. 
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A  100-year-old  tradition 

focuses  on  the  recovery 

ofAmerican  shad 

in  Virginia's 

coastal  rivers. 

by  Sally  Mills 


The  late  afternoon  sun  drops  below 
a  row  of  pines,  casting  long  shad- 
ows across  the  glassy  river,  or 
"yeokanta."  A  father  and  son  team  works 
steadily  in  syncopated  movements,  hardly 
a  word  uttered  between  them.  The  younger 
near  the  bow  rows  silently  backward,  cut- 
ting the  smooth  surface  with  his  oars  in  a 
perfect  V  formation.  Bending  over  the  stem, 
the  father  feeds  clumps  of  gill  netting  into 
the  black  receiving  water.  Alfred  and 
George  Langston  have  been  at  this  for  more 
than  40  evenings  now,  working  both  sides 
of  the  slack  tide  each  afternoon  to  capture 
the  silvery  spanners.  Water  temperatures 
have  broken  the  55-degree  mark,  prompt- 


Each  spring  Pamunkey  Indian  tribal  members  follow  a 
1 00-year-old  tradition  ofnettingAmericanshad.  The 
eggs  are  removed  from  female  fish,  fertilized  with  the 
sperm  from  the  male  or  buck  shad,  and  then  taken  to 
the  hatchery. 
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ing  the  shad  to  make  their  annual 
run  up  the  Pamunkey  River,  as  they 
have  done  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  Langstons  are  just  two  of  the 
dozen  tribe  members  working  the 
river  during  the  shad  spawn.  Their 
work  on  the  boat  is  precise;  the  job 
they  have  taken  on,  a  blend  of  art 
and  science.  As  younger  George's 
arms  continue  their  arcing  motion, 
ever  so  slowly  he  turns  the  boat  to- 
wards the  southern  shore.  A  few 
movements  later  the  boat  is  turned 
again,  this  time  toward  West  Point, 
allowing  the  net  to  form  a  U.  Al- 
though Alfred  makes  the  throwing 
of  the  net  look  easy,  it  is  always  a 
gamble.  Many  things  can  foul  it  up 
— the  pace  of  an  incoming  tide,  for 
instance,  or  the  differential  between 
its  movement  along  the  shoreline 
versus  the  river  channel,  or  a  precar- 
ious wind,  ever  present. 


The  men  will  drift  with  the  net  to 
the  next  river  bend,  a  "reach"  that 
might  last  between  one  and  three 
miles.  At  that  point,  it  will  be  gath- 
ered up  before  wind  and  tide  sweep 
the  monofilament  into  a  tangled 
mess.  Among  the  boats  out  this 
evening,  each  will  throw  up  to  tliree 
nets  per  reach,  and  if  all  goes  well,  a 
net  will  capture  about  a  dozen  egg- 
laden  females. 

Back  on  shore,  the  father  contin- 
ues what  began  in  earnest  on  the 
boat.  Grabbing  a  female  swimmer, 
Alfred  gently  pushes  down  the  full 
length  of  her  belly  with  thumb  and 
forefinger.  A  steady  stream  of  milky 
substance  squirts  into  a  worn  buck- 
et. He  continues  the  rub  until  the 
first  trace  of  blood  appears.  He  grabs 
another  female,  and  so  on,  until  the 
bucket  is  three-quarters  full.  Work- 
ing quickly,  a  male  is  squeezed  in  the 


hi  1998  the  PainiDikcy  sLmd  hdtcliejy  was 
renovated  with  the  support  of  Indian,  state 
and  federal  funds.  Last  spring  the  hatchery 
yielded  over  7  million  fry,  which  were  re- 
leased into  the  Pamunkey  River. 


same  manner,  and  fertilizing  sperm 
are  released  into  the  egg  mass. 

When  all  of  their  underbellies 
have  been  emptied,  focus  shifts  to 
the  hatchery  building,  where  man- 
agers Ivy  Bradley  and  Henry 
Langston  begin  their  night  work. 
Fertilized  eggs  are  transferred  to  a 
larger  bucket  and  here  they  will  stay 
for  the  next  hour,  while  being  gently 
stirred  every  ten  minutes  until  they 
swell  up — what  the  men  call  "water 
hardened."  Then  they  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  hatching  jar,  fed  with  Pa- 
munkey water  through  a  network  of 
pipes  in  the  building.  After  a  period 
of  4-6  days,  the  eggs  will  hatch  and 
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The  eggs  take  4-6  days  to  hatch.  The  young  are  then  held  in  large  holding  tanks  and  fed  brine 
shrimp.  In  15  to  16 days  the  eggs  develop  into  inch-longswimmers  and  are  ready  to  be  re- 
leased into  the  Pamunkey  River. 


reveal  tiny  black  eyes  within  wrig- 
gling, translucent  bodies.  The  young 
"fry"  are  now  ready  to  go  into  a 
large  holding  tank,  where  they  will 
be  nourished  with  brine  shrimp  and 
held  in  oxygen-rich  water  for  anoth- 


er 15  days.  On  or  about  day  16,  the 
inch-long  swimmers  will  be  re- 
leased back  into  the  Pamunkey. 

Their  captivity  in  the  holding 
tank  will  be  interrupted  to  mark 
their  stay  at  this  hatchery.  On  day  15, 


Ivy  and  Henry  will  "tag"  the  fry 
with  a  solution  of  oxytetracycline 
(OTC)  and  water.  The  chemical  will 
penetrate  an  ear  bone  called  the 
otolith,  which  grows  in  concentric 
circles  much  like  tree  rings  as  the  fish 
grow.  So  the  ring  on  day  15  will  ap- 
pear distinct  under  a  microscope  as 
the  fry  mature,  making  the  Ameri- 
can shad  unique  to  this  particular 
hatchery.  Last  year's  stock  at  the  Pa- 
munkey hatchery  yielded  about  7 
million  fry  that  were  released  back 
into  the  river. 

The  rows  of  15  holding  tanks  and 
elaborate  pipes  as  well  as  the  OTC 
tagging  procedure  are  relatively 
new  to  the  tribe.  Many  years  ago,  the 
hatchery  was  only  a  quarter  of  its 
current  size  and  the  entire  operation 
ran  in  two  tanks.  Money  to  expand 
the  Pamunkey  shad  hatchery  to  its 
current  state  came  from  the  EPA's 
Chesapeake  Bay  Program.  Vir- 
ginia's Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  (VDGIF)  and  Marine 
Resources  Commission  (VMRC) 
provided  matching  support  in  the 
form  of  technical  assistance  and  staff 
to  help  with  the  expansion  and  tag- 
ging efforts. 

This  spring,  the  tribe  participated 
in  a  project  monitoring  American 
shad  throughout  Virginia's  coastal 
rivers.  The  Indians'  role  in  rearing 
and  stocking  fry  back  to  the  Pa- 
munkey River  is  key  to  a  new  focus 
on  the  river's  overall  fish  stocks. 
They  are  joined  in  this  work  by 
VDGIF,  VMRC,  and  other  state  and 
fecieral  governments.  The  Pa- 
munkey shad  project  represents  an 
important  alliance  between  the  in- 
digenous peoples  and  the  Common- 
wealth — one  hinging  upon  re- 
ciprocity for  the  benefit  of  a  dimin- 
ished resource. 

Pamunkey  tribal  history  with  the 
Commonwealth  goes  back  many 
years  to  a  formal  treaty  in  1677  be- 
tween the  new  Colony  and  the  Na- 
tive Americans.  Among  the  many 
"rights"  bestowed  upon  the  Indians 
by  the  Coventor  of  the  Colony,  were 
land  holdings  and  tax  agreements 
upon  those  holdings.  The  treaty 
reads  that,  in  return  for  such  lands 
the  Indians  shall  "...pay  the  accus- 
tomed rent  of  twentie  beaver  skinns. 
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to  the  Govern'r  and  alsoe  their  quit 
rent  aforesaid,  in  acknowledgment 
that  they  hold  their  Crownes,  and 
Lands  of  the  great  King  of  England." 
That  clause  has  evolved  into  a  long- 
standing tradition  in  which  the  Pa- 
munkey  and  other  resident  Indian 
tribes  present  to  the  Governor  each 
Thanksgiving  a  deer  and  beaver 
skins,  in  lieu  of  property  taxes. 

The  treaty  also  spells  out  fishing 
and  hunting  rights,  underscoring 
Pamunkey  sovereignty  on  the  1200- 
acre  reservation.  It  is  a  reservation 
with  extensive  freshwater  wetland 
and  marsh  systems  along  the  river 
corridor  that  once  supported  a  way 
of  life  dependent  upon  finfish,  tur- 
tles, waterfowl,  beavers  and  musk- 
rats  for  food  and  trade.  Ivy  Bradley 
can  remember  shad  runs  25  years 
ago  when  he  regularly  caught  about 
100  spawning  females  in  a  day.  Each 
would  fetch  a  quarter,  yielding  him 
$25  for  his  catch.  But  the  Pamunkey 
long  ago  watched  most  of  their 
members  move  off  the  reservation 
due  to  changing  lifestyles  and  dwin- 
dling resources. 

Today  there's  not  enough  wildlife 
left  to  make  a  Living  trapping,  fish- 
ing and  hunting  here.  Pamunkey  el- 
ders are  looking  for  new  ways  to  en- 
gage the  reservation's  people  and 
keep  their  traditions  alive.  Among 
the  many  ideas  under  discussion  are 
the  possibilities  for  eco-tourism,  a 
wetlands  education  center,  and 
ponds  to  raise  crawfish,  tilapia,  cat 
and  rockfish.  Year-round  use  of  the 
hatchery  to  raise  other  species  is  also 
being  considered.  But  for  now,  rear- 
ing and  tagging  American  shad  is 
the  ticket.  Rearing  shad  is  some- 
thing the  Pamunkey  Indians  have 
done  faithfully  for  over  100  years 
and,  as  a  result,  the  York  River  sys- 
tem maintains  a  good  run  of  fish. 

"Their  vigilance  gave  us  the  op- 
portunity to  restore  shad  to  other 
river  systems,"  notes  VDGIF  biolo- 
gist, Tom  Gunter.  It  is  their  conserva- 
tion ethic  that  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  working  partnership  between  the 
Indians  and  the  state  and  federal 
governments.  It  is  a  partnership 
with  plenty  of  money  and  science 
hanging  in  the  balance.  If  successful. 


the  tagging  effort  will  help  the  state 
evaluate  the  contribution  of  the  Pa- 
munkey Tribal  Government  hatch- 
ery upon  American  shad  popula- 
tions throughout  Virginia  waters 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  some 
clues  about  shad  behavior  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean — where  they  spend  the 
bulk  of  their  lives.  The  ultimate  mea- 
sure of  success  by  Pamunkey  stan- 
dards, however,  will  be  uttered  in  a 
single  word,  "namaske" — beckon- 
ing an  earlier  time  when  their  ances- 
tors declared,  "fish  are  plentiful."  D 

Sally  Mills  is  a  freelance  writer  from  Vir- 
ginia's Northern  Neck. 


( lop.  left  to  right)  Pamunkey  hidian  Chief 
BillMiks,  Assistant  Chief  Warren  Cook, 
First  Lady  Roxanne  Gilmore,  former  chief 
Tecumseh  Deerfoot  Cook,  who  turns  100 
this  year.  Governor  James  S.  Gilmore  III, 
and  Sue  Miles,  wife  of  Chief  Bill  Miles. 

(Bottom) Each  Thanksgivingthe Pa- 
munkey and  other  Native  American  tribes 
present  the  Governor  of  Virginia  with  a 
deer  and  beaver  skins  in  lieu  of  property 
taxes.  It  is  an  agreement  that  dates  back  to  a 
formal  treaty  that  was  signed  in  1 677  be- 
tween the  Governor  of  the  new  Colony  and 
Native  Americans. 
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The  Damsel  and 
Dragonflies  of  Blane 
Chocklett 

by  Bruce  Ingram 

Two  of  the  favorite  foods  of 
stream  smallmouths  are  also  two  of 
the  hardest  patterns  for  fly-tiers  to 
create — the  damsel  and  dragonflies. 
For  years,  Blane  Chocklett,  who  op- 
erates Blue  Ridge  Fly  Fishers  in 
Roanoke,  was  frustrated  by  this  fact. 

"I  didn't  like  any  of  the  damsel  or 
dragonfly  imitations  on  the  mar- 
ket," he  recalls.  "Some  of  them 
didn't  float  well,  some  weren't 
durable,  and  some  didn't  look  like 
the  real  things.  So  one  day,  I  was  sit- 
ting at  my  bench  and  braiding  some 
material,  and  1  thought  that  if  1  could 
use  this  material  to  create  the  body 
of  a  damselfly,  it  would  look  really 
nice." 

After  the  concept  occurred  to 
him,  Chocklett  says  it  was  a  simple 
manner  to  flesh  out  the  wings  and 
the  rest  of  the  fly.  Indeed,  with  their 
shimmering  blues,  greens,  and  yel- 
lows, the  Roanoker's  creations  are 
things  to  behold — the  most  true-to- 
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life  imitations  that  this  writer  has 
seen. 

The  fly  shop  operator  suggests 
that  long  rodders  cast  his  damsel 
and  dragonflies  to  water  willow 
beds,  undercut  banks,  and  at  the 
head  and  tail  ends  of  pools.  Interest- 
ingly, Chocklett  says  his  flies  have  a 
bass-bewitching  undulating  motion 
when  they  are  slowly  twitched,  a 
trait  that  makes  them  good  choices 
for  riffles. 

Some  400  damsel  and  dragonfly 
species  exist  in  North  America,  and 
dozens  thrive  along  the  Old  Domin- 
ion's  rivers  and  streams.  Blane 
Chocklett  can't  fashion  patterns  to 
match  all  those  species,  but  he  has 
made  a  fine  start  on  duplicating  the 
appearance  of  several  that  live  in 
Virginia.  For  more  information  on 
Chocklett' s  flies,  call  Blue  Ridge  Ry 
Fishers  (540-563-1617).  D 


NATIONAL  FISHING  WEEK' 
JUNE  5  - 13, 1999 

http://www.gofishing.org 


MPRA  Produces  New 
Canoe  Trail  Guide 

The  Mattaponi  and  Pamunkey 
Rivers  Association  (MPRA)  is 
pleased  to  announce  their  new,  wa- 
terproof map  series  covering  the 
lower  Mattaponi  and  Pamunkey 
rivers.  Each  set  includes  five  strip 
maps,  complete  with  color  illustra- 
tions and  loaded  with  information 
and  helpful  tips. 

The  canoe  trail  guide  is  the  result 
of  four  years  of  field  surveys,  canoe 
trips,  GIS  digitizing,  and  interviews 
with  long-time  residents  familiar 
with  the  area's  natural  and  cultural 
resources.  Information  about  local 
flora  and  fauna,  historical  sites, 
monitoring  stations,  and  public  ac- 
cess points  makes  this  series  indis- 
pensable to  river  enthusiasts  new 
and  old  to  these  waterways.  No 
where  else  will  you  find  such  com- 
prehensive coverage  of  the  lower 
river  systems  in  one  publication. 

Quality  publications  and  educa- 
tional programs  have  become  hall- 
marks of  the  river  association. 
Among  the  activities  sponsored  by 
the  group  each  year  is  a  fall  river 
clean-up  event,  a  winter  speakers' 
series,  and  teacher  education  trips 
aboard  their  cruiser,  "StarShip." 
They  have  long  been  a  voice  for  the 
rivers,  caUing  upon  local,  state,  and 
fecieral  governments  to  consider  the 
watershed-wide  impacts  of  every- 
day management  decisions. 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more 
about  MPRA,  check  out  their  web 
site  at  www.mpra.org  or  contact  the 
office  at  804-769-0841.  The  canoe 
trail  guide  can  be  ordered  by  send- 
ing your  name  and  complete  mail- 
ing address,  along  with  a  check  in 
the  amount  of  $17  made  payable  to 
MPRA,  to:  MPRA,  PO.  Box  242, 
Manquin,VA  23106. 
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K"  ir  N  he  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries' 
Hall  of  Fame  list  is  a  compi- 
lation of  all  the  freshwater  anglers 
who  qualified  and  became  a  Master 
Angler  or  an  Expert  Angler. 

To  achieve  the  status  of  Master 
Angler  I,  five  trophy  fish  of  different 
species  must  be  caught  and  regis- 
tered with  the  Virginia  Angler 
Recognition  Program.  For  Master  II, 
10  trophy  fish  of  different  species 
must  be  caught,  and  so  on  for  Mas- 
ter III  and  IV  Expert  anglers  must 
catch  and  register  10  trophy  fish  of 
the  same  species. 

Each  angler  that  accomplishes 
this  feat  receives  a  Master  angler  or 
an  Expert  angler  certificate  and 
patch.  Expert  patches  include  the 
species  on  the  patch.  There  is  no  fee 
or  application  for  Master  or  Expert. 

If  you  have  records  prior  to  1995 
and  believe  you  may  have  obtained 
this  angling  status,  please  call  the 
Virginia  Angler  Recognition  Pro- 
gram at  804-367-8916  to  have  your 
records  checked. 


Master  Angler  I 

Tim  A.  Anthony 
Robert  W.  Anthony 
Frederick  A.  Baker 
Bill  Barnes 
Todd  Barrett 
Julius  C.  Bonner 
Thomas  G.  Bo  wen 
Allen  Cimburke 
Michael  R.  Coleman 
Raymond  A.  Collins,  Sr. 
Jeffrey  S.  Conley 
William  M.  Cooke 
CUfford  J.  Copeland 
Cassius  C.  Copeland 
Butch  Copeland 
John  Cubbage 
Elbert  Dennis  Jr 
Michael  R.  Driscoll 
Dusty  Dungan 
Chris  Eberwien 
David  Erickson 
Eddie  Felts 
John  Fitzwater  III 
Dale  Garland 
Buddy  Garrett 
John  Garrett,  Sr. 
Gerald  Gorde 
Gary  Guilliams 
Earl  Gunn 
David  Gusti 
Ian  Hall 
Gary  Hall 
David  Hall 
Ranson  Harvell,  Jr. 
John  Henderson 
Douglas  Hill,  Sr. 
Richard  HoUins 
Chad  Howell 
James  Hurley 
James  Irvin 
Dean  Irwin 
Brian  Jarrett 
Larry  Jordan 
Joseph  Kelly 
Michael  King 


David  Knicely 
Steven  Lane 
Alfred  Lane,  Jr. 
Richard  Lavender 
Jerry  Lester 
Lee  Lipscomb 
Lemuel  Llewellyn 
Raymond  Lowry 
Clyde  Lupton 
Donald  Maxwell,  Jr. 
Darren  McDonough 
Carl  McKnight 
Anthony  McLaughlin 
Lynwood  Miles,  Sr. 
Samuel  Moody,  III 
Luke  Mooney 
Austin  Moore 
Patrick  O'Toole 
Jerry  Paitsel 
Don  Photakos 
Ray  Pierce 
Jason  Pinter 
Christopher  Powley 
Alan  Price 
Gary  Reed 
Duane  Richards 
Charles  Richardson 
Timothy  Rickerson 
William  Ritter 
Robert  Rogalski,  Jr. 
James  Rogers 
Thomas  Salmon,  III 
Jay  Shelhorse 
David  Skelton 
James  Skidmore 
Martin  Smith 
Roger  Smith,  Jr. 
Roy  Snyder 
Jasper  Strickler,  Sr. 
Lewis  Sweeney 
Edward  Taft 
James  Taylor 
James  Thomas 
Christopher  Timchak 
John  Troxell 
Jeff  Turner 
Noey  Vineyard,  Jr. 


Richard  Walton 
Clay  Welch 
Larry  Wells 
Frederick  Willis,  Jr. 
Christopher  Wood 
Charles  Woodard 
Gary  Worrell 
Rassie  Wright,  Sr. 
William  Yost 
James  Zegarelli 

Master  Angler  II 

Robert  Dykes 
Thomas  Elkins 
William  Jones 
Gregory  Keith 
Garvey  Parsons 

Master  Angler  III 

Charles  Hamm 


Expert  Anglers 

Largemouth  Bass 

Lanny  Beaty 
Raymond  Campbell 
Larry  Elliott 
Daniel  Fauber 
David  Hester 
J.  Russell  Hill,  Sr. 
Marvin  Howard 
Thomas  Hubbard 
Will  Hughes,  Jr. 
Jol-m  Hurst,  III 
Mark  Joyce 
Carl  Knauer 
John  Lego 
Draper  Mitchell,  Jr. 
John  Permelia,  Jr. 
Ron  Saintsing 
Harold  Stephens,  Sr. 
David  Thompson 
Robert  Tucker 
Alan  Turner 
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Smallmouth  Bass 

Gregory  Keith 
Barry  Loupe 
Bill  Sargent 
James  Taylor 
Kenneth  Turner 

Crappie 

Barry  Turman 

Rock  Bass 

Lee  Gaynor 
Rodney  Hudson 
William  Stanley 

Sunfish 

Debra  Burchfield 
Robert  Burchfield 
Willie  Drake,  Jr. 
Lloyd  Perkins 
Philip  Petty 
Thomas  Polk 
Thomas  Steen,  Jr. 
Leonard  Witt,  Jr. 
WilburtWyrm 

White  Bass 

Jack  Burke,  III 
Dexter  Harris 
Shannon  Patterson 

Striped  Bass 

Thomas  Hunter 
David  McCallister 
WiUiam  Meadows 
Terry  Meece 
Wesley  Prouse 
David  Seal 
Ronald  Weaver 

White  Perch 

Charles  Daniel 

Channel  Catfish 

David  Bishop 
Michael  Dean 
Dana  Frazier 
James  Little 


Blue  Catfish 

Bradford  Ashley 
Edward  Atkins,  Jr. 
Michael  Belcher,  Sr. 
Michael  Com  well,  Sr. 
Ivor  Davis,  n 
George  Fender 
John  Garland,  Jr. 
Michael  Hanhart 
Brian  Hinks 
Christopher  Ingram 
Mike  King 
Alan  Miller 
Cliristopher  Miller 
Samuel  MoUisee 
Johnny  Pilkenton 
Richard  Pippin 
Hank  Rakes,  Sr. 
John  Reese,  Sr. 
Frank  Ridinger 
James  Salmon 
Cecil  Smith 
Brian  Sweaney 
Charles  Temple,  Jr. 
David  Tliomas,  Jr. 
Scott  Warren 
Carroll  Wilkinson 
Paul  Wrav 
Willis  Wyatt,  Jr. 

Flathead  Catfish 

Kenneth  Dalton 
Aubrey  Howerton 

Brook  Trout 

Douglas  Baker,  Sr. 
Roger  Bobbitt 
Hoyt  Davidson 
Michael  Dehart 
Charles  Edwards 
Charles  Grant 
Paul  Hale 
Elise  Roschen 
Dermis  Secrist 

Rainbow  Trout 

Elmer  Blevins 
Jeffrey  Praga 
Bernard  Vernon 


Chain  Pickerel 

Lewis  Lawson 
George  Madison 
Pavil  Robertson 
John  Robertson,  Sr. 

Muskellunge 

Gregory  Keith 

Yellow  Perch 

WiUiam  Jones 
A.  C.  O'DeU 
PhiUp  Petty 
Neil  Renouf 
James  Skidmore 

Gar 

Vance  WiUis 

Carp 

Robert  Jenkins 
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Species  Size 

Largemouth  Bass,  15  lbs.  3  oz.,  28  ins. 

Smallmouth  Bass,  7  lbs.  6  oz.,  24  ins. 

Crappie,  4  lbs.  2  oz.,  19  ins. 

Rock  Bass,  2  lbs.  12  oz.,  15  ins. 

Sunfish,  3  lbs.  4  oz.,  14  ins. 

White  Bass,  5  lbs.  15  oz.,  22  ins. 

Striped  Bass,  44  lbs.  10  oz.,  46  ins. 

White  Perch,  2  lbs. 

Channel  Catfish,  27  lbs.  5  oz.,  38  ins. 

Blue  Catfish,  59  lbs.,  50  ins. 

Rathead  Catfish,  51  lbs.,  44  ins. 

Rainbow  Trout,  12  lbs.  8  oz.,  29  ins. 

**Brook  Trout,  6  lbs.  5  oz.,  22  ins. 

Brown  Trout,  1 1  lbs.  13  oz.,  28  ins. 

Chain  Pickerel,  7  lbs.,  4  oz.,  34  ins. 

Muskellunge,  40  lbs.,  47  ins. 

Northern  Pike,  17  lbs.  10  oz.,  38  ins. 

Walleye,  12  lbs.  6  oz.,  29  ins. 

Yellow  Perch,  2  lbs 

Gar,  21  lbs.  14  oz.,  50  ins. 

Bowfin,  13  lbs.  3  oz.,  33  ins. 

Carp,  34  lbs.  8  oz.,  36  ins. 

**  weight  exceeded  current  state  record  but  did  not  have  fish  examined  by  VA.  Game  Department  officials 

The  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  congratulates  the  above  1998  Anglers  of  the  Year  on  their  outstanding 
fishing  accomplishments.  Each  angler  caught  and  properly  registered  the  largest  fish,  by  weight,  in  one  of  the  22  fresh- 
water categories  in  the  year  1998  and  will  receive  a  specialized  Angler  of  the  Year  certificate  and  lapel  pin. 


Angler's  Name/Home 

Body  of  Water 

Date 

Roger  Laughlin,  Gladys 

Briery  Creek 

4/05/98 

Anthony  Crawford  Sr.,  Christiansburg 

New  River 

5/09/98 

William  Talley  Jr.,  Dinwiddle 

Private  Pond 

11/27/98 

Jack  Wilson,  Brookneal 

Falling  River 

9/06/98 

Alverce  Hollo  way  Sr.,  Franklin 

Nottoway  River 

7/24/98 

Steven  Adams,  Pulaski 

New  River 

4/18/98 

Rodney  Hudson,  Evington 

Leesville  Lake 

4/04/98 

Charles  Daniel,  South  Boston 

Kerr  Lake 

7/10/98 

Thomas  Mears  Jr.,  Riclimond 

James  River 

3/14/98 

Charles  Wood  Sr.,  Williamsburg 

James  River 

7/19/98 

Charles  Robbins  Jr.,  Scottsburg 

Staunton  River 

5/02/98 

William  Garst  Sr.,  Roanoke 

Private  Pond 

6/03/98 

Michael  Bauer,  Emory 

Cripple  Creek 

10/12/98 

Teddy  Zachwieja,  Winfield,WV 

Cedar  Springs 

8/20/98 

Melissa  Fletcher,  Annandale 

Occoquan  River 

6/07/98 

Kenneth  Smith,  Norfolk 

Western  Branch 

12/12/98 

John  Stallard,  Wise 

Private  Lake 

6/08/98 

Tom  Hampton,  Marion 

Holston  River 

3/28/98 

A.C.  O'Dell,  Newport  News 

Lake  Moomaw 

1/03/98 

Charles  Paris  Jr.,  Mechanicsville 

Pamunkey  River 

7/05/98 

Joey  Carter  Sr.,  Newport  News 

Chickahominy  Lake 

8/29/98 

Peter  Mesick,  Latham,  NY 

Private  Pond 

5/04/98 
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What  a  month  May  is!  At  first 
glance  you  may  not  see  it, 
but  this  is  a  month  that  holds  some- 
thing for  everyone,  including 
hunters,  saltwater  fishermen,  fresh- 
water fishermen  and  simply  folks 
who  like  to  get  out  and  enjoy  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  spring  forests. 

I  can't  think  of  a  spring  turkey 
hunt  without  conjuring  up  visions 
of  dogwoods  floating  through  the 
dawning  forests  like  white  clouds. 
Then  there  are  those  lavender  black 
walnut  blossoms  or  the  blush  of  the 
redbuds.  All  of  this  is  in  a  setting  of 
fresh  new  greens,  just  as  a  florist 
may  gently  place  a  rosebud  in  a  bed 
of  baby's  breath.  All  of  this  plays  to 
the  lighthearted  spring  tunes  of 
nesting  and  courting  birds,  accentu- 
ated at  times  by  the  thunder  of  an 
amorous  turkey  gobbler  Such  is  the 
hunters'  spring. 

You  really  must  be  in  the  woods 
before  the  sun  starts  to  bring  the  col- 
ors to  life  to  enjoy  the  full  effect  of  a 
spring  morning,  but  those  who 
don't  hunt  and  come  to  the  woods 
later  in  the  day  can  find  the  forest 
floors  covered  with  a  riot  of  wild- 
flowers  that  add  a  new  dimension  to 
your  enjoyment  of  Virginia's  out- 
doors. The  sportsmen  of  Virginia, 
through  the  purchase  of  the  G. 
Richard  Thompson  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  west  of  Warrenton, 
have  presented  Virginians  with  a 
wonderful  garden  of  wildflowers 
that  are  blooming  in  their  fullest 
glory  early  this  month. 

If  we  have  enough  rain  to  provide 
a  good  runoff  through  the  tvirbines 
at  the  Kerr  Dam  on  Buggs  Island 
Lake  we  should  enjoy  exciting  fish- 
ing just  below  the  dam  for  striped 
bass  mixed  with  a  few  big  catfish 
and  some  walleye.  White  perch 
should  also  be  on  tap  to  add  to  the 
variety. 

The  stripers  below  Kerr  Dam 


have  moved  up  from  Lake  Gaston. 
Striped  bass  in  Buggs  Island  Lake 
have  also  moved  up  the  Dan  and 
Staunton  rivers  on  their  annual 
spawning  runs.  Tliis  year  the  Game 
E)epartment  will  be  using  the  new 
Vic  Thomas  Striped  Bass  Hatchery 
at  Brookneal  for  the  first  time.  This 
facility  replaces  the  old,  often-flood- 
ed Brookneal  Hatchery  that  has 
served  well  for  so  many  years  in 
providing  striped  bass  fingerlings  to 
support  the  Commonwealth's  land- 
locked striped  bass  fishery. 

Further  up  the  Roanoke  River,  in 
Smith  Mountain  Lake,  striped  bass 
bent  on  spawning  congregate  in  the 
Cedar  Key  area  where  special  fish- 
ing regulations  are  in  effect  through- 
out the  month  to  protect  these  fish. 

Down  in  the  Suffolk  Lakes,  par- 
ticularly Lake  Prince  and  Western 
Branch,  fishing  for  shellcrackers  is 
productive  this  month.  Most  of 
these  big  redear  sunfish  are  caught 
fishing  flat  on  the  bottom  in  a  dozen 
feet  of  water  using  red  wigglers  or 
nightcrawlers  for  bait.  Such  lakes  as 


by  Jack  Randolph 

Briery  Creek  Lake  and  Nottoway 
Lake  are  earning  reputations  for 
their  shellcrackers,  too. 

During  May  shad  are  still  moving 
in  the  rivers.  The  herring  runs  gener- 
ally end  early  m  the  month  but  shad 
linger  The  season  for  catching  wliite 
shad  or  American  shad  is  closed  in 
aU  tidal  rivers  except  the  Meherrin 
and  the  Nottoway.  Both  of  these 
rivers  flow  to  North  Carolina  and 
each  of  them  harbors  shad  rxnis  that 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

I'm  guilty  of  mentioning  carp 
fisliing  with  mulberries  every  time  I 
write  of  fisliing  in  May,  but  the  fish- 
ery is  so  unique  I  like  to  share  it  with 
as  many  as  I  can.  You  see,  carp  and 
catfish  have  learned  that  the  mul- 
berries that  fall  into  the  rivers  from 
trees  along  the  bank  are  good  to  eat. 
They  usually  position  themselves 
downstream  of  the  trees  and  slurp 
up  the  berries  as  the  current  carries 
them  along.  If  you  use  ultralight 
spinning  tackle  you  can  cast  the 
berries  without  a  sinker  and  with  ac- 
quired skill  you  can  get  it  to  drift  nat- 
urally into  the  waiting  jaws  of  a 
heavy  fish.  The  results  of  this  bit  of 
trickery  are  often  excitiiig. 

May  is  a  big  saltw^ater  month,  too. 
We  have  the  trophy  striper  season 
early  in  the  month  and  the  slot  sea- 
son later  Black  drum  and  red  drum 
are  on  the  move,  while  flounders  are 
moving  from  the  Eastern  Shore  into 
the  bay.  This  is  expected  to  be  a  ban- 
ner year  for  croakers,  and  we  should 
have  a  few  bluefish  around. 

Finally,  let's  return  to  that  exciting 
spring  turkey  hunt.  Unfortunately, 
this  beautiful  hunt  is  often  a  danger- 
ous one.  It  is  always  important  to  be 
sure  of  your  target.  Remember — 
you  don't  sneak  up  on  turkeys — 
they  sneak  up  on  you.  If  there  is  the 
slightest  doubt — don't  shoot.  The 
ones  that  get  away  make  the  best 
memories  anyhow.    D 
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by  Joan  Cone 


The  Ever  Versatile  Flounder 


It's  no  wonder  flounder  is  one  of 
the  most  sought  after  fish.  Easy  to 
fillet  and  skin,  the  resulting  boneless 
meat  lends  itself  to  many  recipes. 
Here  is  one  you  and  your  family  will 
enjoy.  "First,"  as  Izaak  Walton 
wrote,  "catch  your  flounder."  Then 
take  the  four  skinned  fillets,  two 
from  the  top  plus  two  from  below, 
and  use  them  in  this  enjoyable  meal. 

Menu 

Flounder  With  Vegetables 

Cheese-Herb  Hominy  Grits 

Spinach-Pecmi  Salad 

Strawberry  Rhubarb  Pic 

Flounder  With  Vegetables 

4  sheets  (12x1  8-inches)  heavy  duty 

aluminum  foil 
4  flounder  fillets  (4  to  6  ounces  each) 
Vi  teaspoon  dried  thyme  leaves 
Vi  teaspoon  dried  marjoram  leaves 
4  teaspoons  lemon  juice 

1  package  (16  ounces)  frozen 
broccoli,  carrots  and  cauliflower 

4  teaspoons  chopped  green  onions 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 

Preheat  oven  to  450°  F  or  preheat 
grill  to  high.  Center  one  fish  fillet  on 
each  foil  sheet.  Sprinkle  with  thyme 
and  marjoram.  Drizzle  with  lemon 
juice.  Place  frozen  vegetables  next  to 
fish  on  foil  sheet.  Sprinkle  fish  and 
vegetables  with  green  onions,  salt 
and  pepper.  Dot  with  butter.  Wrap 
and  seal  foil  to  form  four  packets. 
Bake  18  to  22  minutes  on  a  cookie 
sheet  in  oven  or  grill  16  to  20  min- 
utes on  high  in  covered  grill.  Makes 
4  servings. 

*Cheese-Herb  Hominy  Grits 

2  teaspoons  corn  oil 
Vi  small  yellow  onion,  chopped 
%  cup  quick-cooking  hominy  grits 
2  cups  chicken  broth 


Salt  and  ground  pepper  to  taste 

V4  cup  low-fat  buttermilk 

2  tablespoons  goat  cheese 

2  tablespoons  snipped  fresh  chives 

2  tablespoons  chopped  fresh  basil 

In  a  saucepan  over  medium  heat, 
warm  the  corn  oil.  Add  the  onion 
and  saute  until  soft,  about  5  minutes. 
Stir  in  the  grits  and  then  whisk  in  the 
broth.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Simmer  uncovered,  whisking  occa- 
sionally, until  grits  are  thick  and 
translucent,  about  10  minutes. 
Whisk  in  the  buttermilk  and  cook 
until  incorporated,  about  2  minutes 
longer.  Whisk  in  the  cheese,  chives 
and  basil.  Taste  and  adjust  the  sea- 
sonings. Transfer  to  a  warmed  serv- 
ing dish  and  serve  immediately. 
Serves  4. 

Spinach-Pecan  Salad 

%  cup  sliced  mushrooms 

Vi  cup  commercial  Italian  salad 

dressing 
Vi  pound  spinach 
V4  cup  golden  raisins 
V4  cup  coarsely  chopped  pecans 
1  hard-cooked  egg 

Toss  mushrooms  with  salad 
dressing.  Set  aside.  Remove  stems 
from  spinach;  wash  leaves  thor- 
oughly and  pat  dry.  Tear  into  bite- 


size  pieces.  Combine  spinach, 
mushrooms,  raisins  and  pecans  in  a 
bowl;  toss  gently.  Grate  egg  over 
salad.  Makes  4  servings. 

Strawberry  Rhubard  Pie 

1  package  (15  ounces)  refrigerated 
pie  crusts 

2  V2  cups  fresh  strawberries,  halved 
2  cups  chopped  fresh  rhubarb 

1  cup  sugar 

V3  cup  cornstarch 

Vi  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind 

Preheat  oven  to  425°  F.  Fit  one  pie 
crust  into  a  9-inch  pie  plate  accord- 
ing to  package  directions.  Fold 
edges  under  and  crimp.  Prick  bot- 
tom and  sides  of  crust  with  a  fork. 
Bake  for  5  minutes.  Stir  together 
strawberries  and  next  4  ingredients. 
Spoon  into  pastry  shell.  Roll  remain- 
ing pie  crust  to  Vs-inch  wide  strips. 
Arrange  strips  in  a  lattice  design 
over  filling.  Dampen  ends  with 
water  and  seal  to  edges.  Bake  at  400° 
F.  for  20  minutes.  Reduce  heat  to 
350°  F.  and  bake  25  minutes,  shield- 
ing edges  with  aluminum  foil  dur- 
ing last  10  minutes  to  prevent  exces- 
sive browning.  Makes  8  servings. 
*  Recipe  from  Williams-Sonoma 
Lifestyles  book,  FRESH  &  LIGHT, 
published  by  TimeLife  Books,  fall 
1998,  hardcover,  $18.95. 
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by  Jim  Crosby,  Region  4  Booting  Education  Coordinator 


Spring  Outfitting 


Outfitting  your  boat  tliis  spring 
can  be  both  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging. In  the  excitement  and  antic- 
ipation of  the  joys  of  being  on  the 
water,  one  can  miss  some  of  the  im- 
portant chores  necessary  for  a  safe 
boating  adventure.  I  have  often 
heard  friends  say  that  it  takes  sever- 
al trips  on  the  water  for  them  to  get 
all  of  their  equipment  back  on  board 
after  a  winter  lay-up.  Of  the  many 
items  taken  off  during  winteriza- 
tion,  some  are  critical  to  the  safe  and 
legal  operation  of  your  vessel. 

Having  your  engine  fail  in  a 
strong  current  that  can  push  your 
boat  onto  large  rocks  is  no  time  to 
find  you  forgot  to  put  the  anchor 
back  on  board.  That  little  error  could 
result  in  a  big  expense,  or  even  a 
threat  to  your  personal  well-being. 
Shucks,  an  anchor  isn't  even  on  the 
legal  requirements  list,  along  with  a 
boat  hook,  dock  lines,  bailing  buck- 
et, first  aid  kit,  compass,  tool  kit,  or 
even  spare  parts,  such  as  a  replace- 
ment shear  pin.  However,  these 


items  are  always  on  the  safe  boater's 
list. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  for  a 
checklist,  spring  outfitting  ranks 
right  up  there  with  outfitting  a  new 
boat  for  the  first  fime.  Obtaining  the 
lastest  edition  (dated  January  1, 
1999)  of  the  Virginia  Watcrcraft 
Owner's  Guide,  published  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries,  is  a  good  beginning. 
It  will  offer  all  of  the  current  legal  re- 
quirements for  operating  a  water- 
craft  on  Virginia  waters.  They 
change  from  time-to-time  and 
should  never  be  left  to  memory.  One 
of  the  most  recent  changes  is  that  all 
vessels  must  carry  one  wearable 
personal  flotation  device  for  every 
person  on  board.  Previously,  smaller 
craft  only  had  to  carry  a  buoyant 
cushion.  Operating  without  the 
proper  equipment  could  result  in 
your  being  cited  for  a  violation  by 
law  enforcement. 

Insuring  that  you  meet  all  of  the 
legal  requirements  can  be  carried 
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one  step  further  by  following  some 
additional  safety  recommendations. 
A  generally  available  resource  is  the 
most  recent  (62nd)  edition  of  CJiap- 
man's  Piloting,  Seamanship  &  Small 
Boat  Handling.  It  has  been  consid- 
ered the  "bible  of  boating"  for  over 
half  a  centiiry.  Other  resources  can 
include  nationally  recognized  orga- 
nizations,  such  as  U.S.  Power 
Squadron,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxil- 
iary and  BoatUS. 

Beyond  what  you  might  do,  you 
can't  beat  a  fresh  set  of  eyes  examin- 
ing your  boat  without  prejudice. 
They  will  see  things  you  are  bound 
to  miss.  One  of  the  best  safety  checks 
that  can  be  obtained  comes  through 
a  Covirtesy  Marine  Examination 
conducted  by  the  Coast  Guard  Aux- 
iliary. Their  requirements  go  beyond 
the  minimum  equipment  standards 
established  by  law  and  their  checks 
are  made  by  trained  observers. 
Meeting  their  standards  means  you 
can  have  a  "Seal  Of  Safety"  placed 
on  your  boat  which  serves  as  posi- 
tive proof  that  you  have  successfully 
passed  a  thorough  examination. 

Your  next  best  step  toward  hav- 
ing a  fun,  safe  and  rewarding  experi- 
ence on  the  water  would  be  to  com- 
plete a  boating  safety  course.  The 
fellowship,  skills  and  knowledge  re- 
sulting from  this  can  lead  to  even 
greater  pleasure  from  recreational 
boating.  For  information  on  courses 
contact  the  Boating  Education  Sec- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  by  calling  in  Rich- 
mond (804)  367-1125  or  (804)  367- 
1000  (V/TDD).  Another  good  re- 
source is  our  Web  site  at  www. 
dgif.state.va.us. 

The  recreational  boating  oppor- 
tunities in  Virginia  are  endless.  So, 
launch  a  safe  boat  and  enjoy  the  pos- 
sibilities because  no  one  goes  boat- 
ing to  get  hurt.  D 
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Sometimes  I  find  it  really  hard  to 
pick  up  my  cameras.  I  feel  unin- 
spired. The  thought  of  carrying 
heavy  equipment  around  in  uncom- 
fortable conditions  just  sounds  like 
more  trouble  than  it's  worth.  Fortu- 
nately, I  recognize  that  this  is  a  nor- 
mal course  of  events.  Everyone  has 
days  when  they  don't  want  to  do 
anything,  even  the  things  they  love 
doing  the  most.  What  can  make  a 
difference  though  is  recognizing 
that  simple  fact.  Inspiration  comes 
and  goes.  You  just  have  to  under- 
stand that  and  learn  to  work  around 
it. 

Whenever  I  feel  uninspired  I 
think  about  jogging.  I  hate  to  jog  but 
I  have  to  do  it  to  keep  in  shape  for  the 
women's  soccer  team  I  love  to  play 
on.  (Go  HotSpurs!)  I  force  myself, 
no,  trick  myself  into  it.  I  pick  a  beau- 
tiful day  when  the  sun  is  beaming 
through  the  delicate  green  leaves  of 
spring.  I  make  myself  put  on  that  t- 
shirt  and  running  shorts  and  slip  on 
those  high-tech  shoes  and  get  out 
the  door  as  soon  as  possible.  I  stretch 
my  arms  over  my  head  and  swing 
them  around  psyching  myself  up. 
Then,  a  few  toe  touches,  leg  stretches 
and  it's  off  I  go  down  the  road,  soon 
to  be  huffing  and  puffing  and  smil- 
ing in  the  invigorating  spring  air. 

Now  trade  in  your  nmning  gear 
for  camera  equipment.  Notice  what 
an  exquisite  day  it  is  going  to  be  and 
trick  yourself  into  thinking  that  yard 
work  would  be  a  waste  of  time  on 
such  a  fine  day.  Take  that  first  step 
and  pull  together  a  few  lenses  and 
rolls  of  film  and  head  to  your  fa- 
vorite photo  spot  nearby.  Limber  up 
your  eye  by  snapping  a  few  pictures. 
Stretch  your  imagination  by  picking 
one  subject  and  shooting  it  with 
every  lens  in  your  bag.  Continue  to 
plod  along  looking  for  that  special 
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by  Lynda  Richardson 


Jogging  Your  Mind  For  Inspiration 


something  that  moves  you  to  want 
to  capture  it  on  film.  Just  as  you  need 
to  stay  in  shape  to  play  your  best 
soccer,  you  also  need  to  stay  "in 
shape"  to  take  great  photographs. 

Another  way  to  stay  inspired  is  to 
continually  challenge  yourself.  A 
soccer  player  who  runs  every  day 
occasionally  changes  their  route  to 
add  a  little  interest.  Sometimes  a  few 
days  of  weight  training  interspersed 
between  jogs  helps.  Running  with  a 
ball,  exercise  drills,  planning  for 
tournaments,  going  to  soccer-relat- 
ed lectures. .  .all  of  these  things  help 
you  stay  up  on  your  beloved  pas- 
time and  help  inspire  you  for  years 
to  come. 

It's  the  same  with  photography. 
When  I  can't  pick  up  a  camera  I  pick 
up  a  book  of  fabulous  wildlife  pho- 
tographs and  imagine  how  the  pic- 
tures were  taken.  I  check  out  various 
photography  competitions  and  de- 
cide what  I  might  enter.  Just  recently, 
I  went  to  the  North  American  Na- 
ture Photography  Association 
(NANPA)  forum  in  San  Diego,  CA. 
There  I  was  surroimded  by  friends 
and  fellow  photographers  who 
shared  their  beautiful  work  and 
ideas  on  wildlife  photography.  We 
discussed  our  business  successes 
and  failures  and  swapped  ideas  on 
how  to  shoot  under  difficult  situa- 
tions. There  were  lectures  on  devel- 
oping personal  projects,  creating 
books,  and  satisfying  magazine  edi- 
tors which  all  helped  to  recharge  my 
soul.  The  challenge  of  the  digital  age 
opened  up  scary  doors  regarding 
photo  manipulation,  web  pages  and 
CD  archiving  of  images — over- 
whelming new  worlds  of  possibili- 
ties. I  was  actually  wondering  if  I 
should  be  inspired  or  depressed  by 
all  the  work  I  now  wanted  to  do! 

If  you  are  feeling  bored  with  your 


photography  or  uninspired  with 
your  most  recent  photographic  re- 
sults, all  you  have  to  do  is  take  a  step 
"out  of  the  box!"  Move  away  from 
that  same  old  routine.  Try  some- 
thing different.  Take  a  workshop, 
travel  to  that  site  you've  always 
wanted  to  check  out,  enter  a  photog- 
raphy contest,  buy  a  book  on  a  new 
photographic  technique,  or  sign  up 
for  that  computer  class  on  digital 
manipulation... yipes,  I  just  signed 
up  for  one! 

Put  on  those  soccer  cleats  and  run 
like  the  wind.  There  are  too  many  in- 
teresting things  going  on  right  now 
in  the  ever  challenging  and  chang- 
ing world  of  photography  to  get 
bored.  Inspire  yourself!    □ 
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by  Spike  Knuth 


Few  animals  are  as  entertaining 
as  this  small,  ground-dwelling 
member  of  the  squirrel  family.  Alert, 
quick-moving,  and  always  busy, 
this  little  furry  ball  of  energy  has  an 
almost  hypnotic  effect  on  wood- 
lands visitors.  You  just  can't  help 
stopping  to  watch  and  enjoy  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  little  striped  mammal. 
Usually  it  will  alert  you  to  its  pres- 
ence by  its  loud,  bird-like  "chip- 
ping" or  "chucking"  call,  often  rat- 
tled off  up  to  130  times  a  minute. 
While  it  calls  its  little  tail  jerks  or 
twitches. 

It  measures  8  to  12  inches  long 
with  a  tail  of  2  Vi  to  4  Vi  inches,  and  it 
weighs  anywhere  from  2  to  5 
ounces.  When  startled  it  utters  a 
trilling  "chipp-r-r-r-r"  and  runs  off 
with  tail  held  high.  Its  has  the  famil- 
iar 5  stripes  on  its  body  and  striped 
face.  Its  scientific  name  is  Tamias 
striatus,  meaning  "striped  storer"  (or 
steward). 

The  name  comes  from  the  fact 
that  it  stores  food  for  winter  rather 
than  lay  up  a  layer  of  fat.  Chip- 
munks are  not  true  hibemators,  only 
napping  when  the  weather  is  ex- 
tremely cold  or  unbearably  hot. 
Summer  inactivity  is  called  aestiva- 
tion. They  are  equipped  with  pouch- 
es that  enable  them  to  carry  a  lot  of 
food  to  their  burrows.  Chipmunks 
eat  seeds,  nuts,  berries  and  wild 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  corn, 
strawberries,  small  birds,  bird  eggs, 
mice,  insects,  snails,  worms  and 
mushrooms. 

Their  burrows  consist  of  a  series 
of  tunnels,  as  deep  as  10  inches  or  so, 
maybe  20  to  30  feet  in  length  with  a 
couple  of  extra  entrances  and  com- 
partments for  a  main  den,  fooci  stor- 
age and  a  latrine.  The  main  entrance 
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The  Chipmunk 


is  often  near  a  stump  or  rock. 

Breeding  begins  in  spring  with 
most  young  being  bom  in  April  and 
May,  and  again  m  July  and  August. 
Litters  average  about  4  or  5.  The 
young  are  able  to  leave  the  den  in 
about  5  to  6  weeks. 

Chipmunks  are  found  in  a  va 
riety  of  habitat  from  the 
hedges  around  city  build 
ings  to  under  suburban 
porches,       sidewalks, 
garages,  sheds  and  wooci 
piles,  to  its  wild  habitat 
along  forest  edges,  rocky 
forested  hillsides,  stone 
walls,  or  piles  of  stone  and 
woody  debris.  They  are 


preyed  upon  by  domestic  cats, 
foxes,  owls,  hawks,  weasels,  rats 
and  snakes. 

In  the  wild  they  are  often  suspi- 
cious and  shy,  but  around  homes 
they  become  almost  tame  once  they 
get  used  to  human  activity. 

In  the  world  of  wildlife  few  ani- 
mals are  as  amusing  to  watch  as  the 
little  chippy.    D 
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The  Virginia  Department  of  Game  Inland  Fisheries 

Virginia  Outdoors  Program 


Presents 


A  Family  Outdoors  Weekend 

June  4-6, 1999 


The  Family  Outdoors  Week- 
end is  a  fun  and  informative 
hands-on  worl<shop  where 
families  can  learn  outdoor 
sidlls  together.  The  program 
is  designed  for  families  with 
children  nine  years  of  age 
and  older  with  an  interest  in 
the  outdoors.  Cl£isses  will 
be  offered  in  Archery,  Muz- 
zleloading,  Rifle,  Shotgun, 
Biisic  Canoeing,  Fishing, 
Gimping  and  Outdoor  Sur- 
vival, Safe  Boat  Operation, 
Inviting  Wildlife  to  Your 
Backyard,  and  Virginia's 
Furbearers  and  Snakes. 

Whether  your  family  mem- 
bers are  beginners  hoping 
to  explore  new  interests  or 
experienced  outdoor  en- 
thusi^lsts  wanting  to  im- 
prove their  skills,  this  week- 
end worl<shop  will  be  re- 
warding for  parents  and 
children  alike. 

The  worl<shop  fee  is  $65.00 

per  family  member.  For 

more  information  write: 

Patrick  Popek,  VDGIF,  4010 

West  Broad  Street, 

Richmond,  Virginia  23230 

or  call  (804)  367-6351. 


